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LEARNING OF SHAKESPEARE (Continued) 


FARMERS views on Shakespeare's learning in the classics have been 
discussed at considerable detail in the previous issues and it has already 
been remarked that a close study of Farmer’s thesis may be regarded rather 
one-sided where several other possibilities have quite been ignored. He 
has, indeed, based his observations mainly on quotations and misquotations ' 
of Shakespeare with a view to proving that ‘Nature’s favourite child’ 
depended entirely on the translations of the classics that could be made 
available in England of his day. “Farmer’s arguments are, in fact, more 
tantalizing than convincing and there remain a number of flaws in them. 
Farmer has omitted to quote the motto of Venus and Adonis and has avoided 
an explanation of the fact that The Rape of Lucrece has ben definitely 

. based upon Ovid's Metamorphosis. The puzzle of Shakespearean scholar. 
ship thus remains unsolved even if one follows Farmer most closely and 
most diligently. : l 

Naturally, therefore, we have-eagerly to look for alternative suggestions 
and try to scrutinise them dispassionately. ` The positive side of the study 
is bound to be more speculative than the negative one, and at the very 
outset the reader should be warned, as he: has oftentimes been, not to dive 
deep into the sea of speculations ; he should proceed with an-unbiassed 
mind to enquire about the actual extent of our poet’s knowledge of the classics 
and should avoid, of course as far as he can, the ‘could have beens’ and the 
‘might have beens,’ 
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Shakespeare appears to be very sparing in giving direct quotation 
from Greek .authors and has used only two Greek words, namely, 
‘misanthropos’ and ‘threnos’. But one must not forget the Shakespeare 
was after all deeply indebted to. Greek writers such as Plutarch. although 
no reliable information can be collected to show conclusively whether the 
poet read Greek authors in original or through the medium of English. 
Even most of the critics who hold our poet proficient in the classics are of 
opinion that Shakespeare read Greek authors—neithér in the original nor 
in English but in.Latin versions. Thus Prof. J. Churton Collins observes : 

: “Ho could almost read Latin with as much facility as a cultivated . 
Englishman of our time reads French. With some at least of the prineipal 
Latin classies he was intimately acquainted and through the Latin language 
he had access to the Greek classics and in the Latin versions he had in all 
probability a remarkably extensive knowledge".! 

Prof. Collins proceeds further and remarks in course of his discussions 
that "He must have left the school with a very competent knowledge of 
Latin and it may be fairly or even well-grounded in Greek."? In order 
to make out his case, namely, that Shakespeare had sufficient knowledge 
of Greek, Collins quoted from Sophocles and Euripides showing that 
coincidences of Shakespeare's ideas with those contained in the classics 
are something more than accidental. Collins submits ehapter and verse 
both from Greek masters and from our poet and summarises his study in 

. the following lines : 

“When we compare many soliloquies and monologues in Shakespeare” 8 
dramas with those characteristics of the Greek tragedies, we cannot fail to 
be struck Mon their elose resemblance in phrase and diction in ri tone 
and ring." 

That NN had been influenced by the Greek authors, almost 
to the same extent as the Latin writers, can hardly be contradicted, but 
it is indeed difficult to explain the fact that while there are recognisable 
abundance of Latin quotations, in his writings, there is practically none 
from the former. d 

So far as parallelism of ideas is concerned we-may safely over-look 
‘it, for it can be proved beyond doubt from ascertained facts that parallelism 

_ of ideas can be discovered in authors who have been separated by ages and 
distances. To cite a concrete example : Shakespeare’s Adriana says in 
Comedy of Errors, “Thou art and elm, my husband, a vine IL," while 
an obscure writer of no mentionable name in a furthest corner of Bengal 
exclaims, 


1 Fortnightly Review, 1903, p. 619. 
-2 [bid, p. 625. 
.* Fortnightly Review, 1903, 
* AoW.IL, Se. 2. os, ge 
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What a resemblance of idea ? The. present writer can swear that the 
writer who was separated from Shakespeare by distance of several 
thousand miles and more than 250 years was totally innocent of 
Shakespeare and it is perfectly certain that he did not know his name 
even. The only conclusion that can be made is that Shakespeare 
read the Greek authors, not in their originals but in their Latin 
renderings. Mere influence cannot sufficiently Bore that Shakespeare 
could follow the subject in original. ' 


Plimpton, in his Education of Shakespeare, submits the fposimniles 
of different text-books which Shakespeare might have come across in 
his class room at the Free Grammar School of Stratferd-on-Avon and 
strains his nerves to show that the bard of Avon was sufficiently learned 
in the .classical tongues—more particularly Latin. Plimptoh remarks 
that “H. R. D. Anders, in Shakespear's Books, gives many quotations 
from Shakespeare whence the inference may justly be drawn that 
Lily’s Latin Grammar was the one Shakespeare studied.” As to 
a glimpse in Shakespeare’s school career Plimpton conjectures after 
Anders that Shakespeare was taught for two years by Walter Roche, 
five years by Samuel Hunt, and possibly by Thomas Jenkins, masters 
of the school at Stratford, all University men. The first book put 
into his hands was a ‘hornbook,’ in support of which Plimpton makes 
-a conjecture that ‘In Shakespeare's plays there are two familiar references 
to the hornbook : 


Brag. Monge are'you not lettred ? 
Page. Yes, yes, he teaches boyes the Horne booke : 
What is Ab speld backward with the horn on his head ? ? 


(Loves Labour's Lost, IV, LF) V, i.e. ‘Tine49) 


Clar. .,....He hearkens after Prophesies and Dreams, | 
And from the Crosse-row pluckes the letter G : 
And sayes, a wizard told him; that by G, a 
His issue disinherited should be. 
(Richard ITI, 1, line 56)” 


At a slightly ‘later stage, generally in the- third year, the students as 
we have already referred to were drilled into some good manuals of School 
conversation. Corderius’s Dialogues was one such manual. Corderius, 
born in 1479, was a teacher of John Calvin and undertook to write a text- 
book for Granimar School pupils at an age of eightyfive years. It may 
be found interesting to read : a specimen of dialogues and a part of a lively 
, One, as quoted by eee 
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Corroguy LXVIII ~ 


A. Adfuistine concione sacro: hodie ? Were you present at the sermon 

today ? 2c 

B. Adfui. E l was present. 

A. Quis habuit concionem ? ^. Who preached the sermon? ` 

B. Dominus N.. EN" Mr. N.. : : 

A. Quota hora incepit ? - At what hour did he begin ? 

B. Septimá. j At the seventh. e 

A. Unde sumpsit thema ? d Whence took he his Text ? 

B. Ex Epistolà Pauli ad Romanos. Out of the Epistle of Paul to the 

` Romans. 

A. Quoto capite ? i What chapter ? 

B. Octavo. The Eighth. 

A. Respondistiadhuc bene: | You have answered yet well: * 
nunc videamis quid sequatur ? ‘now let us see what may follow: 
Ecquid mandisti memoriae ? Have you committed any Thing to 

memory ? l 

B. Nihilquod possum referre. Nothing that I can say. 

A. Nihil? cogita paulisper, et . vide Nothing? think a little, and see 
ne turberis quin esto bono animo. you be no disturbed, but be of 

s A good courage. 

B. Certa possum reminisci mh. — . Indeed I can remember nothing. 

- A, Noverbum quidem? . 0 N ot so much as a Word ? 
. B. Nihil prorsus. | Nothing at all. : 

A. Hem  verbero ! Quid profecisti Ho you rogue? what have you 
igitur ? ` profited then ? l 

B. Nescio, nist quod abstinui fortasse I know not, but that J’ have 
interim à malis. > l abstained perhaps în the mean 


^ time from evil Things. 


In order to familiarise the reader with the recent trend of the problem 
the present writer would like to quote, though a bit lengthy, the conclusion 
drawn by Flanpson who has studied the subjeot very orvically ‘within the 

last few years.’ Plimpton observes : 

“The pedagogical books, the course of studies, the text books, the 
instruction by three University graduates, give one a splendid idea of what 
the Stratford Grammar School was like at the time Shakespeare entered it. 


The basis of instruction’ was Latin, for that language was the key to all — 


' knowledge. During those years no time was spent on modern history, 
geography, French or German or ‘nature study’, the child went a long way 


E Plimpton's work, viz, The Education of Shakespeure, is: dated 1933. . 
Plimpton has got a fine collection of manuscripts and books used in schools | 


in different ages. The present study of his is based mainly upon this collec- 
tion. mE E ity ps 
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in Latin language and literature, so that a boy's knowledge of the classics 


was better than that of the average College graduates in America now. 

. “This was the same sort of education as that given ‘to Chaucer 
Spenser, Bacon and even Milton, in their school-days. The plays of 
Shakespeare are full of classical allusions, all of which might refer to what 
he learned in Startford and in his subsequent readings of his contem- 
poraries. It seems to me that Shakespeare’s brief schooling must have 
resulted in considerably more learning than the layman has credited him 
with. | . 

“His education, however, cannot account for his success. It contri- 
buted something, it was. a solid foundation, a preparation for further study ; 
but although others, indeed very many, have the same opportunities, yet we 
have only one Shakespeare." 


We have already cited, in our previous contributions on the 
problem, a number of passages from Shakespeare's writings, to show 
that the poet was in the habit of quoting frequently direct from Latin— 


a fact which has been claimed by many to demonstrate clearly his knowledge . - 


of the language. Others have clearly warned us to accept facts with an 
open mind. Mere quotations from the classics in various Shakespearean 
productions cannot convince one that he had been very well-read in original 


'" Latin or Greek. The reasons are obvious. John Taylor, the water poet, 


confesses himself that he never learned his accidence and that Latin and 
French were to him ‘Heathen-Greek,’ but still if quotations be regarded as 
criteria to test one’s knowledge in a particular language the water en pyet could 
be regarded as fairly well up in the classics. 


The present writer had to read Latin, French and Sanskrit when 
he was preparing himself for the London Matric. (1880-82), and had to 
go through Latin Grammar, Accidence and.a few books of Odes of Horace 
as also pieces of easy Latin prose. Everi now (? e., after an interval of 60 
years) he can repeat from memory passages from Odes of Horace.* 


1A few lines bou the Life and Experiences of a Bengali Chemist (the 
autobiography of the present writer) may indicate the circumstances under 
which he studied Latin and French. This will convince one of the present 
writer’s passable knowledge in those tongues ; 

“Here I must relate an incident which not only gave a colour to but 
destined to be a turning point in my future career, One-day looking over 
the shelves of our Library, I chanced upon a copy of Smith’s Principia 
Latina ; evidently it had been picked up by my eldest brother, who was 
a book hunter at à second hand book-shop but was lying unused. On 
turning over the first few pages, I was filled with an agreeable surprise. 
At the bottom of the declension of each substantive commencing with e. g. 
mensa, mensae, dominus, domini and so forth, was gaven a list of nouns of 
masculine or feminine gender as the case may be coming under the same 
category and one or two -verbs of unknown (to beginners) conjunction, 
but with the meaning attached, thus habit (he, she, it) has, occidit (he killed). 
The formation of the sentences and their meanings now became clear ; 
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Undoubtedly it is a fact that Shakespeare quoted freely from the 
classics—a fact that can never convince us of his proficiency in those- 
tongues. This simply leads us to believe that Shakespeare had a passable 
knowledge of Latin ; his smattering of the tongue combined with his unusual 
zeal and power of assimilation imparted in hima singular capacity of quoting- 
whatever bit he could gather from the Scriptures. This is why Shakespeare 
adhered to the practice of double reading as we find him doing inthe 
Tempest. i E ' ] " 

To summarise the whole theme: The present writer would like 

„to impress upon his readers that it cannot be believed that Shakespeare 
was innocent of Latin, as some crities hold ; neither it can be asserted that 
Shakespeare was a scholar or at least a well-read student of the classics, 
as thé rival school claims. Yes, Shakespeare knew Latin only up to a 
school-boy standard, and in Greek he. was as poor as in Hebrew. 


Throughout his later career—a career which he could eke out in London’. ` 


over the famous, ‘Wooden O'—he could rarely had time and opportunity 
of studying an old and dead language. His natural wit and facile pen could 
not be burdened and bound with scraps of Latin, and while he could follow — 
Latin pretty well, by virtue of his Grammar School education, he was no 
scholar in the tongue. ZEE 


e. g., aquila, alas habet (the eagle has wings), dominus hastá servum occidit 
(the lord killed the slave with the spear). Since I had already gone through 
. Vyakarana Upakramanika (the first step to Sanskrit Grammar) of 

Iswarchandra Vidyasagar I could not but be struck with the wonderful 
Similarity between the two dead languages. The sentence: Recuperaia 
pace, artes efflorescunt (peace being restored, the, arts flourish) given 
as an illustration of the ablative absolute, which has its exact counterpart 
in Sanskrit, simply filled me with wonder. At that early age I could not, 
of course, be expected to know all about the remarkable affinity between - 
the- two languages derived from the same parent stock as explained in, say, 
“Grimm’s Law," - Bopp's Comparative Grammar of the Indo- Aryan Languages. 
The die was cast. The determination was made and no sooner 
made than was carried into execution. Here was a golden opportunity 
of learning Latin without the help of a teacher. I began to con the lessons 
‘in the Principia, with renewed interest and it did not take me long 
to finish first part of the Principia, which in due course was followed by 
part second of the series as also the companion grammar,” pp. 35-36. 

“I had gained as I have already said a passable acquaintance with 
Latin and French by my own unaided efforts and Sanskrit I learnt as a 
matter of course—the first seven cantos of Raghwansam and the first. 
five of Bhattikavyam were text for the F.A., also in my private capacity with 
the aid of a Pandit I tasted the beauties of some cantos of another peerless 
production of Kalidasa, the Kumarasambhavam. I had by now begun to 
cherish the hopé of competing for the Gilchrist scholarship examination, 
the standard for which was the same as that of the London University 
Matriculation and for which a fair acquaintance with Latin, Greek or Sans- 
krit, French or German was essential.” pp. 48.- ^ 

. ? Gf. Ovid's lines ‘“Auraeque et venti........ ete.” with those of 
Golding’s translations and Shakespeare’s adaptation of them in the speech 
assigried to Prospero. The outlines have been furnished in Calcutta 
Review, October, 1940, p. 7. EO : 
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Let us now direct our attention to Shakespeare's knowledge of 
French and Italian the two Continental tongues which were gradually 
developing into what can be called the language of literature. French, 
Ttalian and Spanish are languages of Latin origin and can be mastered 

` comparatively easily by one who has a fair knowledge of Latin. In this 
sense our poet’s environments were quite helpful. In the early days of 
Renaissance, as has already been remarked, French, and Italian were fast. 
developing into what may be called the language of literature and it is in 
the fitness of things that we should devote the following pages to. discuss 
how far our poet could read, understand and write these languages. 





In Henry V Shakespeare's Archbishop of Canterbury quotes, "In =~ 

terram Salicam muliers ne succedent,” which means, “No woman 

. Shall succeed in Salique land."' The quotation is found to be taken. 
almost verbatim from  Holinshed and does not, therefore, prove: 

, adequately that the poet had a fair knowledge: of French or Latin. ` 
Again, in this play Shakespeare commits another blunder of a Latin term 
‘when he puts into the mouth of his Exeter “........ Shall name your 
highness in this form and with this addition, in French, Notre trés- 
cher fils Henri, roi d' Angleterre, héritier de France; and thus in Latin, 
Preclarissimus filius noster Henricus, rex: Anglie, et hers Francie’. : 
Preclarissimus is a misprint for Precarissiums, creeping directly from ` me 
Holinshed into Shakespeare, and this blunder was copied by Holinshed 
from the second edition of Hall’s Chronicles where the Precharissimus or 
‘most dear’ of the Crst edition Dodge Preclarissimus, or the ‘most 
famous.’ 3 


In his play Shakespeare has composed an entire scene, a “scene 
here the English monarch is wooing the princess of France, in broken 
French, and another lengthy scene of more than 50 lines in chaste 
. French, evidently to offer a humorous relief to the audiences. How 
can it be accepted, then, that Shakespeare could read nothing ‘except ` 
| his mother tongue, and whatever acquaintance he could gain of any 
foreign language he picked thatup from the English renderings of the 
originals. In his attempt to speak in French to a French maid Henry 
pronounces straight, "I will tell thee in French ; which I am sure will 
hang upon my tongue like a new married wife about her husband’s 
neck, hardly to be shook off. Je quaad son le possession de France, et 
quand vous avez le possession de moi,—let me see what then? Saint 
Denis be my speed ; pone votre est France et vous etes mienne. It is-as 
easy for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to speak so much for 
French ; I shall never move thee in French, unless it be to laugh at me”.? 





-3 Act I, Se. II. 
3. Aet V, Sc. IT,” — 


€ 
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It has been definitely established that Shakespeare's Hamlet had 
been: based not upon the English translation of the Danish prince’s story 
in Scandinavian tongue for it appeared sometime in 1608, but upon the 
_ French version of the same." 


From the legal documents preserved in the Public Record Office, 
C. W. Wallace presents an interesting evidence which “goes to show 
that our poet used to put up with a French family, namely, that of 
Christopher Mountjoy, an wigmaker, during the years 1602 and 1604- 
and was a prominent figure in negotiating a marriage between the 
wigmaker’s daughter and one of his apprentices, Stephon Bellot. This - 
formed the subject-matter of litigation in 1612 in which Shakespeare had | 
to be examined as a material witness. If anybody takes this into serious 
consideration, Shakespeare’s knowledge of French would naturally be the 
only conclusion which one can draw from it, and from this set of evidence 
the present writer would like to conclude that our poet could read and write 
and talk French quite freely. Neilson and Thorndike put it like the follow- 
ing : at l 

“He (Shakespeare) was thus acquainted with the three greatest French. 
writérs of his century (Montaigne, Rabelais and Ronsard), and French may 
-well have been the medium through which he reached authors in other 
languages."? l ap 

As regards Shakespeare's knowledge of Italian Mr. ‘Brown de clares 
that Shakespeare’s characters have often been penned with such exactitude 
of the details of Italian life that the critic is sure of Shakespeare’s travels 
in Italy and of his knowledge of the language of that country. It needs 
hardly to be mentioned here that many of Shakespeare’s plays have their 
scenes located in Italy and that the topography of the land has, in almost 
every case, been described with such accuracy that it is difficult to disbelieve 
that our poet had actually been to the peninsula. The hiatus in Shakes- l 
peare's career extending. over a period of 5.or 6 years have been 
filled with all sorts of incredulous stories and as it is not the intention 


_ of the present writer to take up the contradictory theories that have been . 


put forward by different schools of critics, the puzzle is left out for the present. 
What we are concerned with is the query whether Shakespeare had ' 
any knowledge of Italian or not. In Winters Tale Shakespeare 
speaks very enthusiastically of the Italian sculptor-painter Julio Romano 
and refers to his sculpture, and describes the statue of Harmione as his . 
work. But there has appeared a lot of trouble to explain why and 
' how our author could assign a statue to Romano. This could not be 


. i The original story of Hamlet was rendered from Saxo Grammaticus 
into French by  Belleforeste and was termed Histoires T'rageques. The 
English version had been named Hystorie of Hamblet. 


? Facts about Shakespeare, p. 57. Portions bracketted are ours, 
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very easily explained to the posterity until there were discovered two 
epitaphs in Vassaris’ works. It must be ‘clearly mentioned here that 
this reference to Romano has not come from the source Novel of Greene 
which Shakespeare handled. Thus it is indeed Shakespearean and 
Elze in his Essays on Shakespeare definitely observes that “Shakespeare 
must thefore have been a perfect master both of the Italian and Latin 
Jangtiages, to have made use of the work and epitaphs.” ` 
Let us conclude the discussion with the following quotation from 
Boas : l - 
“Several plays (of our poet) contain a considerable amount of French - 
dialogue, and both Italian and Spanish phrases are scattered here and there 
through his work. Good reason has further been shown crediting the 
dramatist with the knowledge of works which he could only have read in the 
original, e. g., Rabelais, Giordauo, Bruno, and Montaigne (previous to the 
'publiontion of Florio's version in 1603).* 


(To be continued) 


1 Shakespeare and His Predecessors, pp. 111, foot-note. 
* Reprinted from The Calcutta Review (November, 1940) 
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-HINTS FOR POTENTIAL AUTHORS 


- ARTHUR W. MONK 
Begin Early 


This is very important for two reasons. The first involves this all 
important matter of filling the springs of inspiration so that they do not run 
dry. As Carl Jung has pointed out, the unconscious mind actually has 
two aspects : the primitive and irrational ; and that potentially creative 
aspect whose function it is to store materials. Happy the man who, by 
reading and observing widely, has filled his unconscious mind richly. He 
shall never be wanting in significant resources. This is why I constantly, 
as a teacher, urge my students, instead of wasting their time with the sensa- 
tional and the trivial, to master and make their very own as much 
of the best that has been thought and said as they possibly can. 

The second involves the importance of beginning to write and to 
publish early. I know a man who told me some years ago that he would 
not try to write until he was sure ‘that ‘he could produce something that 
was perfect. Aside from a few articles, I know of nothing that he has 


published. IfI could begin my career all over again, I would move Heaven : 


and earth to publish at the earliest possible moment. I truly believe that 


my first book, which appeared just twenty years ago, would have done much - 


_better if I had published more articles before its appearance. ` 


These days, whenever I publish a book, I always try to produce a 
number of articles or reviews in the same or closely related fields. Then 
I inform my publishers : thus giving them a chance to advertise in. those 
journals in which my articles or reviews appear. Publishers naturally 
appreciate this. For a good article or review is likely. to interest many 
in the author’s larger writings. 


Be Alert Relevant, and significant 


An aspiring author will keep alert and aim at relevance. He will 
never let a golden opportunity pass. For one thing, if he aims to make 
contributions as a scholar, he will watch for a call for papers dealing with 
subjects that he has been interested in. Moreover, he will take 
every opportunity to write reviews. This practice of reviewing, in truth, 
offers three outstanding compensations’: (1) it forces the writer to read 
more extensively ; (2) since he gets books free, it will increase his library ; 
and (3) it opens many doors. Not only will the editors for whom he reviews 
be more likely to print his articles; but also, as time goes on, he will become 
well-known as a writer—both in-his own professional circles and elsewhere. 


"E 
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As a matter of fact, there are tivo types of productions i in which every 
professor should be interested. The first consists of those scholarly 
researches and writings in which he speaks to his own professional colleagues 
and invites discussions of technical problems. The second consists 
of those semi-popular and popular writings in which he tries to share his 
knowledge with the thoughtful public. A case in point is the great American . 
nuclear scientist’s book entitled : Kill and Overkill... Another good example 
is S. Radhakrishnan’s little book : Hast and West. 


Besides books and articles and reviews, thé scholar should make 
frequent contributions in terms of “Letters” to editors. Thus I was so 
shocked by the Detroits Riots some years ago that I spent a wholé day 
writing to editors. Some of these were printed in newspapers and journáls— 
including one in Michigan’s leading daily : the influential Detroit Free. Press. 
Later when I sent copies of these letters to politicians, I received some 
interesting reactions. 


There are two good solid reasons why professors ought to write 
“Letters” to editors as well as popular and semi-popular articles. First 
and foremost, since the future of both democracy and of man himself is 
at stake today perhaps ‘as never before, we have a great responsibility to 
shed’ what light we can. Anyone who has read F. Lilge’s illuminating 
little book, The Abuse of Léarning, knows that it was the silence 
of most of Germany's intellectuals which helped to produce those conditions _ 
conducive to the rise of Hitler. The second reason consists of thé fact 

“that it is healthy to descend from our ivory towers occasionally. Among 
other things, if we are less aloof in vital matters, the general public will be 
far less likely to think of us as queer ducks. l 





Here, however, I must utter a strong word of caution. In this matter 
of publishing, it is not enough to be alert and relevant. For it is not good 
to be feverish in our hurry to publish. The great danger involved is that 
we become sensationalists and mere agitators without either depth or weight. 

This leads me to insist that,.along with being alert and relevant, we must 
aim at that which is really and truly significant. The world already has 
too much trash. In fact, the literary atmosphere suffers as much from 


i pollution as the atmosphere that we breathe. - 


In order to be significant we must avoid that. hurry to break into print 
that spells trash and triviality. In short, if an idea strikes me, I usually 
go through the following important steps : (1) I jot down the title and 
other related matters as they occur td me ; (2) I try to improve my: preli- 
minary outline by restating it at least two or three times; (3) following 
my revised outline, I write it out with a pen ; and (4) I type it out very ' 
carefully and proofread it about four times. At any rate, the essence of 
significant writing is simply this : to have something worth. S&ying and to 
“say it well ^ i 
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Beware of Publishers, Editors, and Reviewers 


To begin with beware of the “vanity presses" : that is, those presses 
that will publish everything and anything fora sum. A few years ago I 
advised a certain man not to attempt to publish a book -through a certain 
"vanity press" known for its many advertisements. Yet he would not 
listen to me. He even went so far as to mortgage his home in order to pay 
the rather substantial subsidy. He lived to regret his folly. His cellar, 
with its stack of unsold copies, bears silent witness to his stupidity. 

Here are three very strange things that happened to me at the hands 
of editors and publishers. -Number one : even after I received a fair sum 
for an article (due largely to the appearance of a new editor), my article 
was not published. ‘Number two : after receiving an Air Mail letter from 
an editor informing me that he was very seriously considering publishing 
an article of mine, I did not hear from him for three months—and then 

. in terms of a rejection in answer to a registered letter that, in desperation, 
I had sent him. Finally, there is the third and strangest of all. Since 
a certain leading university press showed an interest in a manuscript and 
indicated that it would publish if I could get a grant from some foundation 
interested in-scholarly research, I sent it to a foundation recommended by 
the American Philosophical Association. Suffice it-to say that it took 
one special delivery letter, two telephone calls and, ‘finally, a registered 
letter (ih which Itook the president of the foundation to task rather 
severely) before I was even able to get.my manuscript back. No wonder 
that I am suspicious of most foundations. The actual truth is that too 
often they are run by men who are so enthralled by the zeitgeist, with its 


fascination for the merely novel, that they are incapable of making. 


the distinction between the merely novel and significant novelty. 

— Again, if you have written something that you have good reason to 
regard as actually, in some real sense, significant, do not become too dis- 
couraged over the sarcastic remarks of some editors or reviewers. 
Some of them have surely been born in the objective case. Worse still, 
some, after rejecting your work for superficial reasons, seem to enjoy adding 
insult to injury. At any rate, it may well be that the next editor or reviewer 
will praise your work. Since all publishers, editors, and reviewers, like 
prophets, are far from infalliable, both their censure and their praise must 
be taken with a grain of salt. 


Listen to Publishers, Editors, and Reviewer's 


While some publishers and editors must be avoided like the plague, 
most of them can be trusted. This is especially true of those publishers 
who represent well established companies. They take pride in keeping up 
their reputation—and they do not want to discourage authors from sending 


+ 
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them manuscripts. “Similarly most editors and reviewers are tonii: sincere, 
and have a passion for excellence. 

More than this, often all three of the above offer valuable advice which 
the budding author can ignore only at his peril. Thus, even though a 
certain well-known publisher rejected my book, A Synoptic Philosophy of 
Education, due to the fact that he had accepted a book along similar lines, 
he suggested the names of two publishers who might be interested ; and, 
since the first one that he suggested accepted it, the story had a happy 
ending. 

While an author should resisb any attempt on the part of an editos 
. to change the wording of any passage to such an extent as to misrepresent 
the author's meaning and point of view, nevertheless, at the same time, he 
should be open to any suggestions offered for improving it. Suffice it to 
say that my book, which was mentioned above, was greatly improved by 
the suggestions of the editor. © 


Toughen Your Skin and Be Persistent 


The most miserable days in an author's life are those when ho receives 
an outright rejection of what he’ considers his best work. Even darker is 
that day when he realizes that the book upon which he has staked his future 
as an author seems to be doing badly. The moral of the tale is simply this. : 
that he must toughen his skin, roll up his sleeves, and try again ; and this 
time with a greater measure of experience and wisdom. After all, many 
of the most successful writers and thinkers had anything but an easy time 
at the beginning. Among philosophers cases in point are thinkers of the 
magnitude of David Hume and Charles Peirce. 

As a final word, I must add that I am very glad indeed that on a dark, 
wintry day (the gray November skies adding to the gloom of my low spirits), 
I did not give up the ship over a dozen years ago. That would have been 
nothing less than selling my soul to the Giant Despair. Actually my mode- 
rate though real suocesses came after that darkest of days; and the 
secret of those moderate successes is the following excellent guideline ; if 
one publisher rejeots a manuseript, try another—and, if eight or ten reject 
it, be ready to revise and improve it. 


i 











THÉ IMPORTANCE OF EPIGRAPHIGAL AND 
SCULPTURAL STUDIES IN RELATION TO 
THE DRESS OF ANCIENT PEOPLE 


SUCHITRA CHAKRABORTY . " 


Scholars dealing with Cambodia's past have focussed their attention 
mainly on political history, history of art and history of different religious 
systems prevailing in this land. But no attempt had been made so far 
to make a critical study of the main factures of Cambodian social life, such 
as social divisions, classes, occupations, slavery, marriage, funerals, position 
of women, food, drinks, medical treatment, festivals, Agramas etc. One 
such effort has been made recently in the thesis. entitled “Social Life in 
Ancient Cambodia” to discuss in detail as far as it is possible, these different 
aspects of Cambodian society. As a result of this discussion it has been 
possible to draw a comprehensive and a comparative picture of the change 
and the similarities as well as the dissimilarities between Indian and Cam- 
bodian social patterns and the picture of the evolution of Cambodian 
society during the period from the lst century A. D. up to the. begin- 
ning of the 14th century A. D. For this purpose we have to depend 
mainly on the Khner and the Sanskrit inscriptions and on several Chinese 
accounts. But this research-work is not yet complete due to the omission 
here of the study of the dresses, ornaments and the hair-styles which were 
also some important aspects of the social life of the Cambodian people. . 
The term ‘dress’ has been used here in a wider sense to indicate not only 
the garments of the people, but also to indicate their system of wearing 
various ornaments and the system of hair-styles. For the first time a 
complete book in French had been written by the eminent French scholar, 
Jean Boisselier. This book containing two seperate parts, is based on the 
basis of the sculptural studies of this French scholar. .The first part is.a 
description of the dresses of the people of Cambodia. It mentions the 
different periods and the styles of sculptures and accordingly the dresses 
of the people. The second part consists of different sculptural documents 
including the valuable plates or photographs of the statues of gods and 
goddesses. The name of the book is “La Statuaire Khmére et son dvolu. 
tion", l 

The history of Cambodia covers three periods. The first period is 
the period of the rise of Fu-Nan (a vassal state of Cambodia and it creates 
thebeginning of the history orthe background of the history of Cambodia). 
This period ranges between the Ist century A. D. and the beginning 
of the 6th century A. D. The ‘second period is the Pre-Angkoria 
period (the beginning of the 6th century A. D.—the beginning of the 9th 
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century A. D.). It is the era of the rise of Cambodia. The third era is 
the Angkorian era which is the most glorious period of ancient Cambodian 
history. This last period ranges between the beginning of the 9th century 
A. D. and the beginning of the 14th century A. D. Now no sources, either 
epigraphic or Chinese, even no sculptural nor architectural evidences are 
available to throw light on the dresses, ornaments and coiffures of thie in- 
habitants of Fu-Nan. So an incomplete idea of these aspects of the 


' Cambodian people is to be made only on the basis of the epigraphic and 


the sculptural studies of the last two eras (Pre-Angkorian and Angkorian) 
of Cambodia. - r 

From a very early period Indian colonizers had established their 
colonies in this land. With them the various traditions of Indian culture 
were imported into different South-East-Asian countries like Cambodia. 
The local inhabitants adopted these traditions and simultaneously they 
also seemed to have contributed their own cultural elements to various 
spheres of life that have been mentioned at the outset. The infuence of 


‘Indian culture must have been felt also in the field of the dresses, orna- 


ments and hair-styles of the Cambodian people to a certain extent. There 
is enough scope for the research on the fact how far these factors were in- 
fluenced by those of Indian people and whether this Indian influence 
was spread equally all over the country or it was confined within a particular 
area. All these important factors connected with the study of the dresses, 
ornaments and coiffures require further detailed study and examination of 


_the sources, especially of sculpture. Here in this article only a total view 


or a general view will be adopted briefly about the impact of epigraphs 
on the dresses, ornaments and the hair-styles of the people of ancient Cam- 
bodia. At the same time the necessity of sculpture for this same 
purpose will be discussed in general. Afterwards in course of further study, 
reasearches will be continued on the detailed impact of sculptural studies 
on this important aspect of social life, 

Cambodian literature and Chinese accounts are silent about this factor, 
even the epigraphic information is also very meagre. Only on the basis - 
of a few epigraphs it is known that the method of tightening the hair in the 
form of a Jata or a Chignon (“somasarmmajatalingam”’), the method of 
wearing crowns or diadems (*makutam") and the system of _ Wearing 
other ornaments ('abharana ') as well as the system of using “cjvaras’’’ 
were well-known to the Pre-Angkorian society of Cambodia. In ancient 
India from an early date crowns were worn by kings, while ascetics or 

"Sannyasis" used Valkalas or the barks of trees as their garments. These. 
valkalas might have corresponded to the civaras of Pre-Angkorian Cambodia. 
With’ the exception of the mere mention of the civaras, ornaments 
and Jafás or Chignons and diadems in a few epigraphs, no other details 
about their decorations, designs, proper use, thé differences of their use 
as regards social stratifications" ,ete., are available.. Similarly sometimes 
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clothes are mentioned to have been donated religious places with different - 
things. Here again there is the mere mention of the clothes, no details . 
regarding their nature, colour, tissue etc., are obtained f from the asc 
source. 

'So far as the dresses of the succeeding T (Angkorian órodli) is 
concerned, it appears from the Sanskrit epigraphs that during this epoch - 
only the references to the use of some other new things are available. Thus 
we come to know that sacred Brahmanical threads were worn -by the 
Cambodian Brahmanas like the Indian Brihmanas. For this purpose 
sometimes gold-made threads were donated to the learned Brahmanas 
by the reigning Cambodian morarch, if he was pleased with the different 
virtues of the person. This Bráhmanical thread was also donated for decora- 
tion to certain divinities. . 

At the time .of dancing, male-dancers were well-decorated with 
charming clothes and different ornaments. With the exception of the 
mere references to them nothing more is known from the inscriptions. 
Similarly numerous inscriptions speak of the donations of clothes to different 
divinities, but here-again the existing source is silent about the nature, 
colour, design and other features of the donated clothes. 

Sometimes we find the specific mention of blue-coloured, white, red- 
coloured and yellow-coloured clothes or garments as well as designed clothes 
that were donated to different religious places. Yellow-garbs were worn 
as in ancient India by ancient Cambodian ascetics or sages. Clothes were 
woven by hands. Chinese clothes were also used by the Cambodian people, 
though it is not possible to get an idea about the quality or colour of these 
Chinese clothes from the epigraphs. However, the direct references to 
Chinese clothes or silk, show that there must have been also a commercial 
relation between China and Cambodia at a certain period of the Angkorian 
era. - 

There were the differences between the class of the rich people and 
that of the poor people as regards the dresses. Thus the dresses of the 
rich' people were magnificient as well as precious, while the poor people 
were either. badly dressed or without any clothes or with scanty garments. 
At the time of their entrance into royal huts or kutis, with the exception , 

-of the Brahmanas, high dignitaries, kings and the other members of royal 
. families, the common people of the lower strata, of society w were allowed to 
' use only modest dresses and modest toilets. 

: The men, especially ascetics or sages and the Cambodian women’ 
including queens of this epoch knew the custom of binding their hair in 
the form of a Jatà. This fact evidently tends to Show that the Cambodian 
people were in the habit of "eeping long hair so ‘that it could be bound i in 
the form of.a jata. 

Similarly the inhabitants of Cambodia were in the habit of wearing 
different types of ornaments like ancient Indian people. Mention has been: 
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already made of the use of ornaments at the time of daneing hy males 
dancers. Waist-barids or girdles were regarded as an important ornament; l 
Similarly gold-made ear-ornaments like Kundalas, crowns, bracelets, neck- 
laces, finger-rings etc., were also in use. On the basis of a critical 
` study of epigraphic source, we may state that crowns were worn “only, by 
kings. All these factors are enough to show the fact that the dresses of 
the local people also differed according to social grades or stratification, | 
Sometimes not only jewels or metals including gold, silver etc., were regarded 

, as ornaments, but also flowers were used as ornaments. Of course, available. 
sources are silent about the types of these flowery or floral ornaments.. 

The custom of wearing ornaments was well-known to the members 
of the both sexes and it has been already stated that in most cases these 
ornaments were made of precious jewels or gold or silver. The decoration 
of a Cambodian bride like an Indian bride with ornaments was well-known 
to the then society. Before ending or finishing the discussion about 
the study of the epigraphic source for finding out its impact on the dresses 
of the Cambodian people, one has to come again to the conclusion that 
due to the very scanty information as available from this source, it is not 
possible to get a detailed idea about this important aspect of social life on 
the basis of our inscriptional study. : à = ` 

In this case we feel the necessity of being depended mainly on n sculp- 
tural studies. In the place where inseriptions do not throw any 
light, there sculpture is the main and ‘sometimes the only source for supplying 
the necessary date. Numerous images of Indian gods and goddesses 
were found in different temples, iáramas or in other religious places in 
different localities of Cambodia. They are the representations. of the 
dress, ornaments and coiffures of the people ' of ancient Cambodia. 
Not nonly in Cambodia, but also in India and i in: other countries, sculpture 
thus becomes always the chief or the only means for studying the dresses 
of the local inhabitants. Sculpture includes not only the images of different 
divinities, but also it includes wall-paintings and bas-reliefs that are found 
sometimes on the walls of temples. In Cambodia these bas-reliefs played 
an important role in the field of the sculpture of the Angkorian epoch and 
so they were responsible with different statues for indicating the dresses 
of the local people. , These statues were made either of stones or of metals $ 
like bronze. Not only the epigraphs, but also other sources such as Cam- 
bodian literature and Chinese accounts are silent equally: about this 
important aspect of social life. ‘ à 2 

Many royàl dynasties had rule over this country for many centuries. 
Therefore, with the rise and the fall of these dynasties, there were the change 
and the evolution of garments, ornaments, the change of their decorations, 
designs, the change in their use and the change of hair-styles. : Many Cambo- 
dian monarchs used to have led .military expeditions towards the 
neighbouring countries such as Champa, Burma, Siam, Vietnam etc., and 
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thus Cambodia had maintained a political as well as a martial relation with 


these regions. The cultural relation also must not be ignored, because - 


after vanquishing those regions the victorious Cambodian monarchs brought 
with them as captives the vanquished men and women. Then these 
foreign people were enslaved there. "Therefore, the dresses, ornaments and 
hair-styles of these people must have influenced at least to a certain extent, 


the dresses of the Cambodian people. The study of the fact to what extent, — 


the cultural elements of India and those of the neighbouring countries 
‘of Indo-China influenced ancient Cambodia in the sphere of dress, hair- 
styles ote., is still a desideratum. Here again one has to depend for this 
question on the different sculptural representations: and the bas-reliefs 
of different epochs. : : 

Cambodian society was divided into three broad divisions namely, 
the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas or the Rajanyas and the male and the female 
slaves. According to their cultural differences there were also differences 
between the dresses, ornaments and coiffures of the members of the upper 
classes and.of the lower classes. So in future while dealing with the im- 
portant topic of sculpture, an attempt is to be made in course of 
time, on the basis of this topic, to analyse the impact of social stratifications 
on the pattern of dresses, ornaments and hair- styles of the ancient ambos 
dian people. ? 
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DEROZIO AND THE E ANGLO-INDIAN ` 
COMMUNITY 


CHITTABRATA PALIT 


Henry Louis Vivian Derozio is an abiding name in the ànnals of our 
renaissance. He was indeed, the friend, philosopher and guide of a groping 
nation in its great transition from the age of faith to the age of reason. 
A historian has very aptly called him the oracle of Young Bengal. The 
Young Bengal or Derozians of the Hindu College imbibed from him the 
power of natural reason which, was to. become the watchword of all pro- 
gress in the 19th century. me 


Derozio hailed from the Anglo-Indian somituntty or more correctly, 
as his biographer puts it, the Eurasian community. But Derozio would 
` call his tribe, the East Indians. He would not subscribe to the fable of the 
fallen angel which made his forefather a pure European. He would rather 
be a son of the soil than a hostage to India. He had become one of the 
natives as their mentor, as the bard of their benighted country. 


- But, the rest of his community was in a fix to decide their home and 
largely became rootless orphans, in the suburbs of native and European 
sympathy. Thomas Edwards, the biographer of Derozio and the historian. 
of his race writes: "The lax morality in which many were cradled, the 
enervating effects of the climate,of the country on the races of European 
extraction and other causes such as the tendency, which has manifested 
itself more or less markedly whenever a mixed race has been produced, for 
pure race of the fathers to repudiate the equality of the mixed one, in many- 
instances to treat its members with indignity or scant courtesy—all these 
causes....tended still further to burden Eurasians and hedge them round. 
with a mass of retarding conditions in their life’s progress.” (Calcutta Review, 
1881, p. 39). It was a case of disinheritance. What about their identity 
with the country of ‘adoption? Edwards continues, ‘No doubt, their birth 
and training tended in some measure....to foster in them some of those 
less desirable attributes... .inordinate conceit, an excessive self-confidence 
not always well grounded, love of finery and display, an aversion to engage 
in any pursuit or take up any calling which was supposed beneath dignity 
of gentlemen and the descendants of a conquering race to follow (Zbid.). 


"The East Indians, as Derozio would love to call them, were hopelessly 
jammed between two races and two cultures and remained socia] and id political 
discards to both the ruler and the ruled. 


We know Derozio by the Dérozians he had matured. . But there was . 
&nother pensive and pining Derozio, the mouthpiece of his. miserable race, - 
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In his three phases of life, as the poet, the orator and the journalist, his 
. mission was to cheer up the drooping spirits of his race and fire them with 
ambition. Heaving a sigh for the salad days of his community, young 
Derozio composed his rhapsody to The Enchantress of the Cave thus— 


O ! for the spirit of the Past 

Ere exiled Freedom looked her last 
- On this delicious orient clime ! 

O for the men of fleeted time! 

O for heroic hearts of old- — 

To fire the hearts that now are cold, 

To lead them’ on to deeds of worth, 

And raise their glory yet on earth ; 

"Tis vain to wish—it will not be :— 

But since the spark of liberty. 

Is quenched, that once did warmly glow X. Wim, US 

In daring bosoms, long ago, a 

O rfor a life-inspiring strain F ve 

To fan it into light again. : ODE 

"s * (Stark-Hostages to India, p..108)- 

But the teen-ager soon went into twenties. Poetic reverie yielded, place to 
firm resolve. Derozio had become a teacher of the Hindu College and his 
parlour had become the rendezvous of both Indians and East Indians. 
The grievances under which the East Indians laboured were legion. In 
the words of Stark, the biographer-of the Anglo-Indian conimunity—‘They. 
were destitute of civil lew ; professing the Christian religion they were out- 
side the pale of both Hindu and "Muhammedan civil law. There was no 
law to regulate their marriages ; no law relating to succession to property $ 
.... From 1791, they had been excluded from all superior and convenanted 
offices, and all sworn offices in the Civil, Military and Marine Services for . 
no better reason that that their mothers had been natives of India....' The 
long list of grievances had been added tò by the decision of the Supreme: 
Court at Fort William in 1822, that the majority of East Indians were not 
included in the designation, British Subjects. (Stark Hostagos to Do 
p. 100-120). 

So, Derozio and. his friends, Charles Pote, William Kirkpatrick, R.. 
Alexander, H. Palmer and the famous J. W. Ricketts, had organised a. 
Petition Committee and on its behalf, Ricketts had proceeded to England 
in 1829 to present the Petition to the authorities at home. Ricketts returned 
a couple of years later and the East Indian. community met in the Town 
Hall on 28th March, 1831 to hear his Report. After he had read it, Derozio 
rose to deliver.his pogi: laden with soul-deep concern for his unfortunate 
folk. . ‘Do you suppose,’ he said, ‘that any member of the Legislature, 
touched by so much tenderness will address either House of Parliament 
in some such way as this? Gentlemen, I am overflowing with the milk of 
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hüman kindness, anxious to restore that long neglected and'unjustly treated : 
race, the East Indian$ those rights, which they do not demand. No Sir, 
such will never be the language of legislators ; the benevolence seldom 
incommodes them to such an alarming degree.. -. Gentlemen, you have . 
nothing to fear.from firm and respectful HET Your ealls for 
justice must be as incessant as your grievances are. heavy. Complain 
again and again ; complain till you are heard Aye, and until you are answered. 
The ocean leaves traces of every inroad it makes upon the shore ; but it must 
repeat those inroads with’ unabated strengtli and follow them up with 
rapidity, before it washes away the strand’ ` 


Not by speeches alone, but by the more Daner ET $.e. -the 
Press, he urged East Indians to set their house in order.. "The East Indian’ 
which he edited, became his exclusive organ to guide his community. To 
him, the salvation of the East Indians lay in their absorption in the native 
community, in complete Indianisation and not in isolation. The East. 
Indian of 17th December, 1831 offers the following golden advice to the 
blighted community on the issue of segregation of natives from the Dhurrum- 

-tola Academy. “To those parents who object to the bringing up of their 
children among native youths, we desire to represent the suicidal nature 

` of their conduct. Can they check the progress of knowledge at certain 
schools, can they close the gates of the Hindu College and other institutions ? - 
In a few years, tlie Hindus will take their stand by the best and the proudest * 
Christians ; and it cannot be desirable to excite the feelings of the former 
against the latter. The’East Indians complain of suffering from proscrip- 
tion; is it for them to proscribe? Suffering should teach us not to make 
others suffer. . . They will find, after all, that it is their best interest to unite 
and cooperate with the other inhabitants of India. (Edwards : Derozio, 
Calcutta Review, 1881, p. 64). l l 


The words are prophetic. The, Hindus had overtaken the East 
Indians in all walks of life. The East Indians, nay, the Anglo-Indian 
community had, since that time, been trying to adjust to their pedestals. 
Meanwhile, much water has flown down the Ganges and they still suffer 
from the hangover of a century of arrested growth and a sense of alienation. 














BECKETT'S WAITING FOR GODOT: 
8. C. Sun . 


The play hes usually been classified as an important representative 
of the “Absurd” Theatre. There is, of course, ground for this view and yet 
if its whole spirit is taken into account a different estimate may perhaps 
appear more legitimate. Its obvious, connexion with the Sisyphus Myth 
explains why critics have stressed the element of the “Absurd” in its com- 
position and have associated it with the Theatre of the Absurd. But a 
careful analysis will show that the exploration of the meaninglessness of 
life leads to the discovery of meaning and purpose: one might say that 
Pais: for Godot” carries some of the implications of Gerontions “Waiting 
for rain". Eliot's peom, however, is a passive commentary on the break- 
down of ilio spiritual basis of human society and more or less a recognition 
of the defeatist attitude as inevitable on the part of the individual in the 
given circumstances. In “Waiting for Godot” the evil is presented but 
in no spirit of despondency. For there is spiritual discipline as remedy 
and this is embraced with a full sense of responsibility. 

In the “Oxford Classical Dictionary" (1957) the ancient myth is 
briefly restated in the following word : “He (Sisyphus) is one of those tor- 
mented in Hades, having eternally to roll a rock up a hill, from the top of 
which it always rolls down again" (p. 842). In “Waiting for Godot” (Faber 
Paper-back) the term ‘mound’ appears in the very first sentence as Stage- 
direction (p. 9): “Estragon, sitting on a low mound, is trying to take off 
his boot". It reappears on pages 48, 53, and 70, and by this repetition, 
its symbolical implication.is suggested. The words of the Stage-direction, 
quoted above, may be given more fully for bringing out the relationship 
with the Sisyphus Myth: “He pulls at it with both hands, panting. He 
stops, exhausted, rests, begins again. As before”. The spaces between 
the words as printed in the text, emphasize the nature of the exhausting 
toil : it is endless without achievement. There are other elements of cons- 
cious borrowing, which the author uses with a view to making his state- 
ment complex and significant as a comment on modern life. - Among these, 
- the Bible will not be mentioned except at a later stage. For its introduc- 
tion will involve considerations which are best left to an independent section. 
The influence of Charlie Chaplin must take a high place in a total estimate 
of the play: For the idea of a tramp, which lies behind the conception 
of the two main characters, Estragon and Vladimir, is the discovery of 
Chaplin and he is also author of the twin symbols of boots and hat, which 
confer a personality on the tramp. In the first act of the play, the opening 
line of the S. D. introduces the image of the boot and in the second act, 
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_also in the first line, we have both the hat and'the boots. The tramp's 
concern is not to make a living or maintain a family. He is set free from 
the normal business of life, and i in x "Waiting for Godot" his interest is in 
reality. _ ae 

The influence of Lewis Carroll ey not view with the other influences 
from the point of view of significance but it has nevertheless something 
specific to contribute to the picture as a whole. Some attention may, 
therefore, be given to the mattér. I may start with the confusion: about 
dates and the day of the week, which is seen in “Waiting for Godot”, and 
which extends also to men and things. The point of view which explains 
the attitude, is that the certainties regarding the objective world are in - 
fact involved in ambiguities. Although the circumstance, because of 
over emphasis, becomes a little comical, the effect is not unintended. and is 
perhaps relevant to a contemplation of the world from an ironic: angle. 
The following quotation from ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” (as XI) 
may have influenced Beckett : 

The King was asking the Hatter, when did he begin drinking tea 
and the following dates aré | given : 

“Fourteenth of March,. I think it was", he said. 

' “Fifteenth”, said the March’ Hare. 
“Sixteenth”, said the Dormouse. 
With this view of time, we may compare the following : 
Estragon: ( Very insidious). But what Saturday? Andi isit Saturday ? 
Is it not rather Sunday ? (Pause) or Monday ? (Pause) or Friday ? * 

The next example from Lewis Corroll (Ch. VII) is funny and Beckett's 
indebtedness reveals no purpose of adding to or altering the original effect 
except insofar he was concerned with the problem of presenting the whole 
. personality of a man. 

The Hatter was the first to break the silence. “What day of the 
month is it?”  he.said, turning to Alice : he had taken his watch out of his 
pocket, and was looking at it uneasily, shaking it every now and then, and 
holding it to his ear. The Beckett passage runs as follows : “When the 
weather is fine (Lyrical). An hour ago.(he looks at his watch, prasic) roughly 
(L yrical.) after having poured forth ever since (he hesitates, prosaic) say 
ten o’clock in the morning..” (p. 37). 

The words are spoken by Pozzo, whose form of address to Lucky 
“Up Pig" (p. 22, p. 47) seems also to owe to Carroll’s sentence ' "it'sa 
Cheshire-Cat”’, said the Duchess, “and that’s why, Pig." ' (Ch. Vt). 

_ The indebtedness to Carroll may appear to be slight, sometimes even 
questionable but the relationship with a classic makes for . Stability ina: 
contemporary work. From this point ‘of view it may be regarded as signi- 
ficant. I 

The Bible is not only an important influence, it is in fact the source 
of the basic point of view. The “Absürd” or the meaningless elemer 
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is subdued by its presence to achieve meaning and responsibility. The re- 
“ference to the Bible is curious, it appears quite early in the play and recalls 
an incident without doctrinal value but significant as indication of the 
speaker’s preoccupation with eschatological problems: the speaker is 
Vladimir....Two thieves. One is supposed to have been saved and the 
other....damned....how is it that of the four evangelists only one speaks 


for the thief being paved? Dt 


Earlier Estragon had asked : “Saved sod what?" His answer was: 
“Hel” (p. 12). Yet on the very next page when the question was repeated 
by Estragon, he irritably answered: “Imbecile. From death". The 
passages in the Bible to which Vladmir referred were the following : “And 
he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest into the kingdom. 
And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To day Shalt thou be with 
me in paradise" (Luke, Ch. X XXIII, 42- 43). 


Although Godot is not God in “the Christian, sénse (he has a white 
beard, p. 92), he seems at least divine. He has two boys, one in charge 
of sheep and the other, goats.. There is no suggestion of a millennium but 
Vladimir tells his friend : “Tomorrow everything will be better. For did 
not the boy tell them that Godot was sure to-come tomorrow" (p. 52). 
After waiting the next day, Estragon asked “And if we dropped him. ...1f 
we dropped him" (p. 93), Vladimir answered, '*He'd punish us" and added 
after a pause "Everything's dead but the tree”. This introduces 
an element of miraclé.. Vladimir had observed how in the course of a night 
the tree had put forth leaves : 


But yesterday evening it was all black and bare. And now it's covered 
with leaves. 


. Ésttagon: Leaves? 
Vladimir ? In a single right. 
Estragon: It must be spring. 
Vladimir: But in a single night. (p. 66). 


Vladimir regards the programme of waiting as an obligation, which 
it is beyond his power to repudiate and Estragon accepts the view. They 
have moro or less the following dialogue four times in the course of the play : 


— Estragon : Let's go. 
- Vladimir : We can’t. 
Estragon: Why not? 
Vladimir: We're waiting for ede 


The assertion of this obligation means a conviction on which they 
can build safely. Vladmir sums up his attitude in these brief words : 
“Yes, in this immense confusion one thing alone is clear.. We are waiting 


` 
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for Godot to sce (p. 80), Those sio see the confusion and not fhe 
light will find the “Absurd” as the most adequate comment on their ex- 


perience. But in Beckett’s play they will find much more than they ee 
for, if this is the view they seek to corroborate. 


As regards the divine role of Godot there is evidence of i a more per- 
suasive kind than any we have so far considered. Vladimir does not know 
what to expect from Godot—the nature of spiritual experience cannot be 
pre-defined and we have here Vladimir struggling to attain precision:on the 

‘subject:  , | LM 2:25 ' . 
Vladimir: I'm curious to Wear what he has to offer. n, Then 
we'll take it or leave it. 
Estragon: What exactly did we ask him to do for us? ' 
. Vladimir: Were you not there ? ; 

Estragon : I can’t have been listening. : : 

: , Vladimir: Oh.. . nothing very definite. ^ 
Estragon: A kind of prayer. 
Vladimir : ` Precisely. 
Estragon: A vague supplication. 
Vladimir: Exactly. E 


In addition to the business of waiting, there is another obligation, 
which one must fulfil, namely, to play the role of the Good Samaritan. If 
God is a spiritual quest which one has to undertake as life’s supreme res- 
ponsibility, there is another job for us as well : it is to be good neighbours 
to each other. Pozzo’s second appearance is a8 a blind man and ‘he falls 
-down, and cries for help so that-he can rise to his feet again, This occasion 
calls forth the following rather flamboyant ‘statement. The speaker is 
Vladimir: “To all mankind they are addressed, those cries for help still 
ringing in our ears, But at this place, atthis moment of time, all mankind 
is us, whether we like it or not. Let‘us make the most of it, before it is too 
late: Let us represent worthily for once: the foul brood to which. a oruel 
fate consigned us. . . :’* (pp. 79-80). : 

The idea of waiting i is interpreted as a social date rather than. as an 
individual quest: “We have kept our appointment, and that's'an end 
- to that." We are not saints, but we have kept our appointment. How _ 
. many people can boast.as much ?" (p. 80). The author will not segregate 
the spiritual and the social into water-tight compartments. His purpose 
is to hit upon a formula which will comprehend both. - And this is the 
new synthesis he offers. Confusion cannot be avoided without divine 
help and life is impossible without society. The two ideas make up a 
whole and there is, therefore, justification for such a formulation, for an 

attempt to break down barriers and contemplate life as a whole. " . 


. The urge to society is fundamental. The two tramps have lived 
together for half a century. 


n 
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Estragon: How long have we been together all the time now ? 
. Vladimir: Idon’t know. Fifty years perhaps (p. 53). 


Every time they meet and apparently they do this daily, they wish to 
celebrate the occasion : 


Vladimir: Together again at last. We'll have to celebrate this. 
But how? (He reflects). Get up till I embrace you (p. 9). They both 
wanted to commit suicide. Twice in the two Acts they made attempts 
but gave up because they saw that in the case of one dying, the other would. 
survive. The loneliness is unendurable. Even Pozzo who speaks, at least 
in the first Act, in an inflated manner and may easily be suspected of in- 
sincerity, declares: “Yes, gentlemen, I cannot go for long without the 
society of my likes" (p. 24). In other contexts, he sounds too rhetorical 
to be true but here he seems stating a fundamental experience to which 


his listeners have no difficulty in responding. 


The two tramps, released by their condition, from all bonds to society 
are devoted to two basic aspects of reality : on the human plane, it is a 
sense of brotherhood ; on the spiritual, a need to establish contact with 


reality, which to them seems so urgent that they place it above all other 
concerns, 


Lucky and Pozzo may easily represent labour and capital in modern 
society.. In spite of our laud vaunts, slavery continues, and capital still 
has the whip-hand oflabour. Lucky comes on to the stage led by Pozzo. 
"He is attached to a chain by which his movement is controlled and he is to 
be sold as a slave in the market. From these circumstances the inference 
about his identity will not easily be made until we begin to see that slavery 
comes back to us in one form or other. The outward trappings are not the 
sole indication of its presence. If we consider the essence, we cannot fail 
to recognize that in the most democratic societies of to-day labour is still 
under the domination of capital. And we also see that the man who pays 
the piper can call for the tune. For Lucky’s ‘thinking’ is like the per- ` 
formance of a cracked gramophone disc; mechanical repetition and lack 
of order and coherenoé characterize this. Pozzo, however, discovers that 


‘capitalism is on its last legs—a fact-of contemporary history: “What’s 


the matter -with this whip?....Worn out, this whip...." (p. 36). In 
the Second Act Pozzo is blind dd Lucky dumb. Bereft of external light 
Pozzo seems to acquire a new insight. His bondages are now shaken off 
and his approach to reality takes on a new and convincing aspect : "Have ' 
you not done tormenting me with your accursed time? It is abominable. 
"When. When. One day, is not. that enough for you, one day like any 
other day, one dáy he went dumb, one day I went blind, one day we'll go 
deaf, one day we were born, one day we'll die, the same day, the same 
second, is not that enough for you? (Calmer.) They give birth astride of a 
grave, the light gleams an instant, then it’s night once more" (p. 89). 
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Tho sense of something. by bush time aid the au dimensions | can 
be ignored is here proclaimed by a blind màn; for the erroneous nature 
of exploration by sight alone has been commented upon—in the objective 
world whether the concern is with time, placé, human beings, the problem 
of identification is never squarely faced, apparently because ‘of the task 
being beyond the reach of the characters. To all these Vladimir refers, a8 
“this immense confusion”. Reality i is outside the sphere of time and space. 


Terms with religious and theological inplications are often "used. 
To catalogue them will not be helpful but it is necessary to notice ‘that we | 
are being thus introduced to standards which are not associated: with; mai’ s 
ordinaty activity. As already observed, compartmentalization is in this 
play discarded in favour of more comprehensive modes, and jdaily. life is 
‘not here treated as apart from the spiritual or religious experience. The 
expression “Nothing to be done” (Which occurs about four times, p. 9, p. 11, 
p. 21, etc.) is related to the contemplation of life under the myth: of the 
i labour of Sisyphus and at the same time it seems to be behind the desire of 
‘repentance, which Vladimir voices: "Suppose we: repented.| i Estragon.: 





Repented what ? Vladimir : Oh. . . . (He reflects) We wouldn't have to-gointo ^ 


‘details. Estragon: Our being Bon ' The trouble and confusion. which 
continually threatean existence operate in the background and the think- 
ing mind seems to revert to the conception of the Original Sin for the purpose 
of explanation. Pozzo’s testament in the First Act is the least: to be relied 
"upon, for his verbiage often hides the corrupt designs of the capitalist ex- 
ploiting labour yet the religious suggestion which emerges from, his remarks 
need not be wholly ignored: ‘You are human beings none ithe less. . 
‘Made in God’s nae" (P 22). : f | 
Again, Estragon, aus “Do you think God sees me jd 
Vladimir: You must close your YES... 
Estragon: God have pity on me. . . | 

Viladirüir:. (veved) And me? TE 
Estragon: (as before) On me. On me. l 


In the Second Act after the boy tells him that Godot has ,& beard 
which is white, Vladimir observes silence for a few seconds and|then ‘breaks 
out with the words : “Christ have mercy on me.” (p. 92). What exactly is 
meant we cannot infer but there is apparently a new God, who seems to 
stride out of the Old Testament, and overpower the onean of the all- 
merciful God about whom Christ spoke. 


The uncertainty of interpretation belongs to Estrogon à shy ex: 
perience of being beaten. 





D 
Viadimir: And they diant beat pu | 


Estragon: Beat me! Certainly us beat.me (p.. p 


i 
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‘In the Second Act Vladimir enquired whether de was beaten. He 
did not care to return an answer until the question was repeated a little 
later.. . 
Vladimir: I wouldn't have let them beat you. 
Estragon: You couldn't have stopped them. 
Vladimir: Why not! 
Estragon : - There were ten of them. 
Vladimir: No, I mean before they beat you, I would have 

stopped you from doing whatever it was you were doing. 

Estragon: I wasn't doing anything. 
Vladimir: Then why did they beat you? 
Estragon : I don't know (p p. 59-60). 


Tho dialogue on ths subject continued for a few lines more but no ' 
facts came out by way of explanation. Estragon has a poor memory and 
a fanciful imagination. He could not remember the kick which he had 
received from Lucky the previous day: Vladimir examines the leg and 
calls notice to its festering condition : "There's the wound. Beginning 
to fester". (p. 67). It is important to remember that Vladimir does not 
examine Estragon’s body for the marks of beating. His companion could 
easily be playing for compassion or indulging in inventiveness. He always 
shows himself incapable of handling facts of any kind, perhaps because he 
was indifferent to them and liked instead to make up stories for himself 
and his friend Vladimir. He gives his name as ‘Catullus’ to Pozzo (p. 37) 
and when Pozzo speculates about Vladimir’s age, assuming it to be between 
sixty and seventy and asks Estragon, How old would you say he was! 
Estragon answers, Eleven. (p. 27). At one point Ertragon said he would 
leave his boots behind and "walk barefoot. Vladimir did not think this. 
proper in a cold climate : 


Vladimir: But you can’t go barefoot.” 

Estragon : : Christ did. f 

Vladimir : Christ. What s Christ got to do with it? You're 
not going to compare yourself with Christ. : 

Estragon: All my life I've compared myself to him. 

Vladimir: But. where he was ib was warm, it was dry (p. 52). 


The attitude of Estragon may be explained in various ways. The 
author does not intend that the same explanation should occur to every- 
body and there is, therefore, a certain ambiguity and we wonder whether 
he was a spoiled child, a man of poetical temperament (this idea is favoured 
in the play itself), an ironist, or a dreamer who took no account of things 
that happened around him. There is no doubt that he has been fully 
differentiated from his friend Vladimir. 'The play is also notable for its 
bright yet unobtrusive dialogue. The two people who stand before us as 
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tramps are, however, people. well read in modern as well as ancient literature 
from which they quote. ‘Thé'most distinguished effect of the! play is the 
creation of an original myth. In modern times the author seems to be 
without any rival in the field. He has triumphed where others have only a 
limited success. As such the play would continue. to be regarded as a 
‘masterpiece with a form and a philosophical view of life, both of ‘which 
are intensely significant for our time but it would riot be right to include 


. on the oer of this play its author as a popicentanye of the “Absurd” 
‘Drama. P 





The word Waiting” in the title of Beckett’s play has donet 


and theological implications, which are worth noting. The locus classicus 

for this kind of usage is Milton’s peom ‘‘On His Blindness" : (‘They also 
serve who only stand and wait". The expression in "Gerontion" to which 
attention has already been called has a suggestive bearing’ upon the same 
idea and seems itself very close to the passage in Job, quoted below : “And 
they waited for me as for the rain ; and they opened their mouth wide as 
for the latter rain" (29.23). There are so may biblical reminiscenes, which 
the term carries with ib that its use as title of his play by Backett has un-. 
doubtedly a symbolical meaning, which can be explored fally; only. when 
one knows the Bible well. A few more passages are quoted from the 


Bible in support of this view : F 


"Say not thou, I will récompense evi; but wait on the, Lord, ‘and 
he shall save thee” (Proverbs. 20. 22). “But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they 

shall run, and not be weary ; and they shall -walk, and not faint? (Isaiah, 
40.81). “For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at thejend it shall 
speak, and not lie : though it tarry, wait for it ; because it will surely’ come, 
it will not tarry” (Habakkuk, 11.3). “Joseph of Arimathaea, an ‘honourable 
counsellor, which also waited for the kingdom of God, came arid, went in 
boldly unto Pilate, and craved the body of Jesus” (Mark, 15. 43). 


The field of enquiry thus suggested is interesting. I have not examined 


it with any thoroughness but it seems ‘clear that if the title is to belanderstood ' 


adequately it should be understood in terms of the Bihle and man’ ü pina 
quest. 

















^ THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDMUND BURKE 
S. N. A. Rizvi 


A whole wardrobe of technical terms has been applied in search of a 
fitting nomenclature for Burke's ideas and yet the possibilities of the studies 
of his ideology have not been exhausted. He has been called a political 
philosopher,! a utilitarian,” a Tory,? a Whig,* a Conservative,’ a Christian 
moralist, a prophet, and what not | While the voluminous writings 
&nd speeches of Burke have not been ‘thoroughly studied for their own 
sake, à very large number of specialised stucies-have been published by 
men preoccupied with certain problems. A whole generation studied 
him as a conservative who hated all reform. Then his liberal’ side was 
taken up by another generation. Again, he was studied as a rebel against. 
the eighteenth century. His romanticism was set up against the ration- 
alistic tendencies of his time. He was regarded as the opponent of free 
thought in all fields. He was called a philosopher of unreason in the great 
age of reagon.® According to Hoffman and Levack, he began as a “champion 
of public morality” and ended as “the progagandist of Christiandom against 
Jacobin imperialism".? There are others who have studied him as an 
example of historical utilitarianism.'" With Lord Cecil’s “conservatism” 
a fresh interest in his conservatism was oreated.!! He has recently been 
studied as an exponent of the traditional natural law.!* But a great 
Professor has called him “a long term political opportunist”. My con- 


1. C. P. Courtney, Montesquieu and Burke, Oxford, 1963, ch. viii. 

2. Utley, T. E., Edmund Burke (Writers and their Work series No. 87), 
London, 1957. . i 
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4, Grabaurd, S. R. Burke, Disraeli and Churchill Cambridge (Mass.), 

: 1961. : 
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_ tention is that. none of these is basically or wholly true of Burke, I have 
gone through all that he wrote. While studying the efforts of Burke in 
various fields of Parliamentary and. non-Parliamentary character, I have 


`. found one general style of thought running through all his speeches add 


writings and letters. This may be called a pre-occupation with morality. 


This is what gives to his multifarious activities and utterances the basis of | 





consistency.. To what does this amount? Is it a political philosophy, . 





. or an ethical ideology? - Is it a product of the times ‘in [which he lived, 
-or is it something peculiarly his own? Let us see how this moralism of 
Burke developed and what it was. As a student he studied Aquinas." 
To Aquinas, we are told, politics was a branch of ethics, Tt was not the 
Jast word i in human wisdom, or in human behaviour. It implied a moral 
responsibility, and was a part of morals. Now, Burke always remembered 
this. In all his utterances he emphasised the moral import of political 
‘behaviour. This helps one to understand why his consérvative doctrine 
has been called a profound instinct in part political but mainly moral,*® 
"Whether the question of America or of India, he judged! of it by moral 
standards because he believed with Aristotle and Aquinds that “political 
seience....is concerned with....moral sciences".!7 This is why he did 

. not trust the “politics of moral?" to Fox. ] 


The moralism of Burke is nothing very new.” Itjis an Sapori 
ingredient of the long Anglo-Saxon tradition? This [characteristic of 
moralism or the moral point of view cannot be converted into' a science,?! 
in the sense that it cannot be made perfectly objective, though there are 


certain principles which provide its fuondation. It has its foundation 


' in social cooperation.?? .In an early essay Burke had written that mën 


had a relation.to other men out of which arose the duty of active bene- 
volence which was the “Foundation of Morality".2? There is no need 
of, and no > point in, morality. for "solitary individuals on: (desert islands’?,?4 


| 
-O È A L. Woehl, "Burke's Reading” Ph.D. Thesis, Cornell Univ., 
see also “Edmund Bürke's Library" Cone, C. B. in The Papers of. the. Biblio. 
nual Society of America, Vol. 44 (1950), pp. 153-72. 5 | 
15. Aquinas: Selected . Political Writings ed. Aj P. D'E Entreves, 
‘Oxford, 1948, Intr. p. viii. | . 
‘ 16. . Burke Morley (EML), 1879, p. 66. - 
17. Aquinas, “Commentary onthe Politios of Aristo" ia D'Hütrevoe, 
op. cit. p. 197. . - 
18. Prior, Memoirs.. . Edmund “Burke, London, 1836, Vol. I, p. 148. 
19. - see Illustrations of. English Religion by Henry Morley, London, n.d. 
20. The Anglo-Saxon Tradition by G. Catiin, London, 1939, p. 186. 
see also L. C. Knight's Further Explorations, London, 1965, p. a and 661. 
21. The Moral Point of View, Kurt Baier, Ithaca, 1958, p. 
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Morality is éssentially religious. It naturally leads to religion. Moral 
duties, according to Burke, “are inclüded in religion and enforced by it".25 - 
It follows that a man who is "religious". and does not act morally is an 
“impostor, or his religion is a false one’’.2” That atheistic and_irreligious 
morality is bound to collapse is the view. point adopted by many authors, 
notably by Father Lubac in his The Drama of Atheist Humanism, Burke, 
who had studied his classics thoroughly, knew that religion and morality 
were not to be divorced, and that all actions of men were to be governed - 
by the “principles of.morality".? In the ancient world absolute atheism 
was rare and even Epicurians had a “‘religious approach to ethics’..2° -One 
of the great inspirers of Burké,—and a landmark in the British tradition 
of moralism—-Bishop Butler, was of the opinion that by nature man was 
a moral being, and that he was led to a moral appraisal.of persons and- 
deeds and events? The same, precisely, were Burke’s maxims and 
practice in all his reactions to contemporary events. 


The relevance to Burke of all that has been said above need not be 
questioned. We must remember that it is hard to define the subject matter 
of political philosophy and to distinguish ib from moral philosophy.*! -It 
is profitable to remember Kant’s advice that a “true theory of polities 
must begin by doing homage to moral obligation”.** Does this mean an. 
assertion that Burke had a moral theory of polities ??* Does this describe 
him as a Christian statesman ??* No, that is not my aim ; for Burke was 
no theorist | It may be stated here that it is best to study Burke's mind 
and art with reference to their sociological context and background. It. 
may however be remembered that an artist is neither a mere product of 


| the sociological forces of his time nor wholly independent of the climate 


of opinion in which he attains his status of a sentient and thinking being. 
Burke is not only no exception to the above statement but a case that 
emphatically illustrates it. He was a man who had certain moral principles 
to guide him through life. These principles—learnt from books as well as 
life—were a part of his being. — . E ^ 


95. Menand Morals, D: J. B. Hawkins, London, 1960, p. vii. 
. 26. Burke's Notebook,.op. cit., p. 70. a 
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34. As done by E. E. Reynolds Edmund Burke Christian Statesman, 
1948. : 
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He did not complain of his times. In fact very early i im ‘his life he had 


asserted that it was pointless to complain of the times.** Epictetus whom , 


Burke had studied when he was at Trinity College, Dublin—though the 


author was not prescribed in his syllabus**—had said that one should. 


iH 
“make the best of what is in our power, and take.the rest as naturally hap- 


pensi." Instead of complaining—he knew the world was imperfect— 
he utilised the existing material for the good of his kind. | i ; That was the 
object of his political reason.** Early in his life he had written : “Tf God 
has placed us in a Relation attended with Duties, it must be SEEDS t to 
Him that we perform those Duties."?* 


His preoccupation with moral values is understandable in terms of 


his family background and the study of his favourite authors like Aristotle, 
Aquinas, Epictetus and Butler etc..... Burke’s metaphysical bias was the 
result of -his study of philosophy at Trinity College? But even then, 
as more markedly afterwards, he always doubted man's ability to arrive 


I 
at truth through mete yee: He always ‘allowed the natural feelings 


. of man a superiority over “Metaphysical and physical Speculations”, Nay, 


the latter had ‘weight and meaning only if they concurred with, ‘ ‘our natural 
feelings”.*! He did not hate metaphysics, as asserted by: almost all 
Burke-scholars.? He wrote on Reynolds’s death: “his ‘painting illus- 
trates his lesson, and his lessons seem to have been derived from his paint- 


] 


ings. He possessed.the theory as perfectly as the practice OF his art. To | 


be such a painter, he was a profound and penetrating philosopher”. 
This praise of Reynolds's philosophy of art could not be expressed by one 
who hated metaphysics. He only doubted the efficacy of the applications 
of metaphysical speculations. to society and morality: Metaphysics could 


. be admissible.as a mental discipline. No field of knowledge was to be ` 


beyond the pale of man’s endeavours. Confined reading, he believed, 


was mischievous.* The wisdom of Burke's remark is only too evident , 


in the modern age of compartmentalisation and specialisation, I feel 
that he was the last pus Englishman who pe the ae afas 


85. Burkes Notebook, p. 88. °- l d l 
ines 80. see W.J. Stubbs : Phe ‘History of the Univer sity of Dublin, Dublin, 
37. The Moral Discourses of Epictetus ed.. and trans. by Elizabeth. 
Carter, London, 1916, 

- 88.- The Political [X of Edmund Burke, F. P. Cadres, Durham, 
1960, p: 7. The object of pol. reason, according to the author was the “com- 
mion good", and it was ‘concrete’, *praoticable',. ‘complex’ and Mi ea 

39. Notebook, p.70. . i 
40. Canavan, op. cit. pp. 2025f. i ; 
4l. Notebook, p. 71. oe A 
. 42.. such as Morley, Stephen, Cobban. l 


43. quoted- in Prior: Memoirs.. Burke, London, 1826, Vol. II,- 


p. 190. i ! 
:. «44. Notebook, p. 84. i 
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of what C. P. Snow has described as the diachotomy of the two cultures. 
The arts and science (rather sciences) were both necessary for the attainment 
of the perfection of human nature. 

Burke has been studied mainly as a political philosopher. | His literary 
and aesthetic side has beén quite neglected.** Burke-scholars have been 
led to believe that he was to be studied primarily as a political thinker 
béeause almost all that he wrote was prompted by political questions, 
and that he wrote and spoke as a Member of Parliament. One would be 
better advised to remember that to: him politics was of weight not for its 
own sake. He took part in public affairs because he found himself in a 
situation in which he could not do otherwise. But even while indulging 
in ‘dead politios'** he remembered his calling as a, man and restored to 
English political life “a foundation in faith and in principle.’’* 

Man was born in this world in a certain "station", and his duties. 
were determined by this station in life, “The situation of man", he said, 
was “the preceptor of his duby."5?^ These were mainly duties of self, to 
family, to country, to mankind. Though Burke loved his kindred he loved ° 
his kind also.™ And mere love was not enough. As he loved mankind 
itwas his duty to add his meagre measure of support to the cause of 
humanity. 


The greatest enemy to mankind was Evil. This enemy took various 
shapes in different circumstances. At ono time it appeared in the shape of 
_ religious persecution ; at another in that of atheism. The political cabal 

and the court influence, the impolity of calling a whole nation, as in America, 
a criminal, the distemper called the French Revolution, the love of lucre 
and the Satanic arbitrary power personified in, Hastings—all these were 
different guises of Evil. It was the duty of every man, Burke felt, to fight 
it, and to lend a helping hand to Good, the real friend of mankind, morality 
_ and. religion. . The eternal duel between good and evil—Ahura Mazda and 
Ahraman of Zarathustra, the Sura and the Asnra of Indian Philosophy, 


45. The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution; see also J. 
Brownowski: The Common Sense of Science (Pelican), 1960, Ch. I. 

46. Only Boulton's ed. of The Sublime and Beautiful has studied 
it seriously. 

: 47. See Burke's lotter to Charles O'Hara (11th Dec., 1767) : “I came 
into Parliament...as a place....of refuge". Correspondence of Burke 
ed. Copeland, Vol. I, Cambridge, 1958. 

48. The Phrase is G. M M. Young's quoted by Hoffman and Levack 
Burke's Politics, N. Y., 1049, p. vii. 

49. Edmund Burke by Philips Magnus, London, 1939, p. xi. 

50. Works (World Classics), Vol. IIT, p. 81. In this regard Burke 
anticipates the Oxford Idealists and- Bradley’ s doctrine of “My station.and 
its duties.” - 

. 51. Edmund Burke by R. H, Murrey, Oxford, 1931. p. 105. Cf, 
Rousseau who loved his kind anit hated his kindred. ; 
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the Khéir and the Shar of Arabic metaphysicians—which “started - with. 
the fall of man was not yet over—it was to continue till eternity. When: 
evil dominated, the blood of man was shed in the name of humanity**- 
- all conscience was neglected in the name of religious freedom,** laws ‘were 
enacted in “éivilised countriés” of which even barbarians Would . fcel- 
ashamed,** luxury became the privilege of the few to the detriment of 


the many, and it grieved good spirits to find : 


“What man had made of man” un ; 
In his speech at Bristol, Burke ad: P 
] 


. "Whatever was ‘the cause, laws were - anna’ in many countries 
and in this kingdom in particular, against papists, which are as bloody . 
as any of those which had been enacted by the popish princes § and states; | 
-- and where those laws were-not bloody, in my opinion, they were 
worse; as they wore slow, cruel. outrages on our nature, | “and . - kept 
.men alive only to insult in their persons every one of, the; rights and 
feelings of humanity."55  .. ARA. . i 


s This clearly shows that a man like Burke could never be. & silent . 
witness to the sufferings of humanity simply because of a difference. of: 
religious opinion. . In one of his Reformer essays Burke vividly: described f 


the poverty of the Dubliners of the mid-eighteenth century : ` p " 


“Nothing perhaps shows it (utter penury) -more clearly than 

that though the people have but one small tax of two shillihgs & year, - 
~ yet when the Collector comes, for Default, of Payment, he is obliged. . 

to carry off such of their poor utensils, as their being forced to tse 
denotes the utmost Misery; those he keeps, until by begging, or 
other shifts more hard, they can redeem them. Indeed Money is a 
stranger to them; and were they as near the Golden. Age in some 
other Respects, as they are in this, they would be the happiest people 
in the world. As for their Food, it is notorious they seldom taste — 
Bread or Meab...."59 ` ; 


These sufferings of human beings Burko saw and diens Telt; 3 A greater 
spectacle of Misery was in store for him, when in old age, he saw the culture | 
of France razed to ground by rash reformers, The same principles, of evil 
dominated the breasts of the ee who filled the pages - of history—“the 

" i 

52. eg. the Crusades. j 
58. e.g. Eighteenth century Deism whioh produced atheist E 

. . 84. see Burke's Trace on the Popery Laws in Works (Bohn’s S Classics), 
71882, Vol. VI. i 

` Bb. Works (World Classics), Vol. III, pp. 20-21. . . | i 

56. The Reformer No. 7 repr. in Barly ly d i ae Burti, Ruso 

_ API, Cambridge, 1923, p. 315. n : ; T : 
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mixed chaos of human wisdom and folly’*’—the same evil was at work. in 
the mob frenzy of the Gordon Riotors ; the same evil was the guide of Paul 
Benfield, Ganga Govin Singh, Cantoo Babu, and Hastings. (Allthe triumphs . 
of evil were, however, transitory, Providence had so contrived the world 
that the agency of good men was always available to uphold the high ideals 
of morality, justice, and liberty. As God had for the most part made 
men the instruments of good, Burke believed," that it was the duty of 
every man to promote the good of mankind). 2 - 


This consciousness of man’s duty to fight evil and promote good led 
Burke to behave in seemingly inconsistent manner at different times. For 
example there is something inconsistent between his attitude to the French 
Revolution and the American. discontent with British rule. If he hated 
` the French Revolution and favoured the American, it was because of his 
belief that the former would be ínstrumental to the evil, and the latter to 
the good, of mankind. On the same basis he was wiling to tolerate nu- 
merous religious denominations but not atheists. The religious spirit, 
whatever its guise, was esséntially conducive to good; while atheism even 
in tho most intellectually satisfying form was instrumental to evil. The 
British ‘constitution which he loved so such was to him a symbol of good, 
while the rule of Hastings in India was evil incarnate. If we study Burke 
as a man of letters we shall find this preoccupation with good to be the main 
source of his technique in critical evaluation of literature. 


57. Burke's Works (Bohn), Vol: VIT, p. 103. - 
58.: Notebook of Burke, p. 74. $ 











THE CONCEPT: OF SRIRADHA AS THÉ 
EMBODIMENT OF MAHABHAVA IN 
BENGAL VAISNAVISM 


Kanu EAR "BRAHMACHARI 


- ériCaitanya taught SriRapa Gosvamin atout Srikrsna’s Essence, the 
path of unalloyed loving Devotion and the asthetic lore of transcendental 
emotions and infused spiritual power into his heart. SriRapa. gave instruc- 
. tions to his nephew ‘SriJiva Gosvamin and taught him philosophical and 

religious works, especially the sublime conclusions of Srimad-Bhagavatam. 
SriRipa was his spiritual guide. SriJiva wrote several works on philosophy 
‘and religion in the light of. SriCaitanya's teachings, and propounded his 
doctrine of supra-rational identity-in-distinction (acintya-bhedabheda-vada). 
In the works of SriRapa and SriJiva, we find super-excellent delineation of 
the immaculate and nectarine renown of SriRadhé. Here a brief account 
of the concept of SriRadha as the Embodiment of Mahabhava in Bengal 
Vaisnavism as propounded by SriRapa and SriJiva, will be given. 
In SriKrsna as the Bhagavat, there i$ the fullest display of all the 


divine Saktis, but: what is prominent is the sweetest manifestation of the ' 


Hladini-Sakti, or the Exhilarating Energy which absorbs and supersedes 
all other aspects of the Svarüpa-Sakti. As such, therefore, SriKrsna as the 
Veritable Embodiment of Ananda (Bliss), or Madhurya. (Mellow-sweetness) 
is superior to Narayana, the Emblem of Aiévarya (Divine Might). 


In the SriKrsna-Sandarbha, SriJiva discusses about the Svarüpa- - 


~ Sakti of SriKrsna in His various Dh&mans and Lilüs. Im the two Dhà- 
mans, Mathura and Dvaraka, the general designation of the Svarüpa-Sakti 
is Mahisi,?. given collectively to the sixteen.thousand queenly wives of the 
royal SriKrsna. They, are, thus, eodeouyety identical with Laksmi as 


. , aspects of His Svarapa-Sakti. i i 


Of these eight are His Patta-Mahisis, or chief queens, and each of 


them represents symbolically one or other aspects of the Sakti, e.g., 
Satyabhámàü- Bha-Sskti Yamun§=Krpa-Sakti,° eto. But in these two- _ 


Dhàmans, as SriKrena i is the Bhagavat Himself, so nolan as His most 


' tatra ddp puryoh Sri Mahigyákhyà jfieya 
—Srikrgna-Sandarbha, p. 548. 


? sri Satyabhamaya . bhü-éakti-rapasvar. püdmottara-khand&dau 


prasiddham. — GriKrena-Sandarbha, p. 552. 

2? griyamunayah —krpá-ekti-rapatvai skinda-yamuni-mahatmys- 
davityadyanveganiyam. ibid. - . 
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` beloved is Laksmi Herself.* In Vrndāvana, the appearances òf SriKrsna’s 


Svarüpa-Sakti are the Vraja-devis or Gopis. The superiority of the Gopis 
to every other beloved of SriKrsna lies in the fact. that in them is promi- 
nently displayed a particular essence of the love-laden rasa! whith ‘in its 


turn is the quintessence of.the Supreme Hladini-Sakti (the Ecstatic 


Energy) of Srikrgns-Bhagavat.* Although, the Lord Absolute and His 
Potency are one and the &elf-same existence, still They exist eternally as 
separate Entities, as Radha and Kysna. -In both the Eostatió Energy and 
the Transcendental Lord SriKrsna, there ‘exists ‘Sragira-rasa (amorous 
love), whose quality is inconceivable. The vibhava (extension) of that 
rasa (mellow quality) is two-fold, viz., dlambana (ptcp) and uddipana 
(stimulation): Of thesé alambana is two-fold, viz., Aéraya (supported) and 
Visaya (supporter). . Kéraya signifies SriRadha Herself and the, extensions 
of Her own Form and Visaya means SriKrsna Himself, Krsna is Govinda, : 
Lord of Goloka. The Gopis are the facsimile àéraya of that rasa. With 


‘them. SriKrsna indulgés in Eternal Pastimes in Golcka.* "Owing. to the 
plentiful display of Hladini-Sakti in the Gopis, there is the highest realisa- 


tion of the Bhagavat’s Eternal Bliss in them,’ by virtue ofi ! which, there 
arises in the Heart of Hearts of SviKrsna~Bhagavat, the divine desire of 
dallianees with them.’ The names of ten chief Gopis are enuinerated from 
the dialogue of SriKysha and Yudhisthira i in the Malladvadasi episode i in the 
Uttara-Khanda of the Bhavisya- -puraia, ‘namely, Gopali, Palika, Dhanyà, 
Visakha, Dhyananisthika, Radha, Antradha, Somabha, ánd two Türak&s ;* 
but in the Prahl&da-Samhità of the Skanda-pur&àa, eight nares are given 
as Lalita, » 8y hanali, mianya; Vié&kh&, Radha, Saivya, Padmi and Bhadra2° 


; - f i 
svayarh laksmistu érirukmini. ibid. EE 
Agar mahattvantu ‘blidini-siira-vrtti- ` | 
visesa- pure rasa-süra-visesa: -pradhanyat. 

SriKrena- -Sondarbha, P 568. 
dinanda-cinmaya-rasa-pratibhavitabhi- ; 
_stabhirya eva nijarüpatayà kalabhib. "E up 
goloka eva nivasatyakhilatmabhato 07: 04, 
govindam Adipurusarh ; tam ahari bhajaimi.. MEE 
Bralima-samhita. 5.87 
tat-pracurya-prakigena $ri-bhagavato'pi tasu 
paramollàsa-praküso bLavati, tena tabhi ramaneccha, jayate. 
Srikrsna- ‘Sandarbha, i d 
bhagavan api ta ratrih Saradolphulla- -mallikah. : Y 
viksya rantur manas eakre yogamüyüm upasritah; 
* Srimad- -Bhigayateni, X. 29, i 


gopinàmàni xin pridbanyena nibodha me. . | 
- gopali p&likà dbanya visékha dhyananisthika. i , 
rādhānurādhā somābhā tāraąkā da$ami tatheti... . |: DE 
] SriKrsna-Sandarbha; pp. 564-565. 
?, lalit& $y&mala dhanya visakhir radha- śaibyā padmà bhadretyeta- 
nyastaiva grhitáui.* ibid. i : 
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From ‘the Agamas, however, it is known that the number is one hundred 


€ rore |. 
ri 


SriRüdh& represents among the Gopis the culmination of supreme’ 
love. In Vrndavana, therefore, SriRadhika is Laksmi.? The other 
Gopis, are, in reality Her various aspects or emanations (Kayavyaba) ; 
for She is the Gopi par excellence in whom there is the bliss of love 
(preminanda) in its highest stage of the ecstatic Mahabhava, which is 
unattainable by other Gopis. When Srimad-Bhagavatam says that 
SriKrsna loves dalliances with one Gopi, even though there are other 
Gopis, it implies the supremacy of SriRadha.'* In the Brhad-Gautamiya- 
tantra, we find delineation of SriRadha in the following vein. :— MEC 

devi krsnamayi proktà radhika paradevata, 

sarva-laksmimayi sarva-kántih sammohini para.. 
The meaning of this Sloka is given in the SrO ntanya ariketa word 
per word, as below :— ' .. 

Devi-glowing with exceeding beauty or the 

mdin centre of the pastimes of SriKrsna ; 

Krenamayi—She -has SriKrsna both outside and braids i.e., sees SriKrena 
everywhere, or is the very svarüpa, i.e., intrinsic nature of SriKrena, or 
again is the same with Him being His main|Potenoy ; Radhiki—She . 
worships SriKrsna by keeping Herself ever engaged, body, mind and soul, 
in the performance of the fulfilment of the desires of Srikrsna ; Para- 
devata—She is adorable to all pee their sustainer = mother to the 
universe ; : 
Sarva-Lakemimayi—She is the stay for all Takimi or for the six Majesties 
of. SriKrsna-Bhagavat, being the centre of all His Potencies ; Sarvakàntih 
—in the glow of Hers, all | beauty takes rest and from Her emanates the 
beauty of all Laksmis, or (anti? meaning desire too), She serves SriKrsna, 
in all forms, according to His desire ; Sammohini—She charms SriKrane 
who again charms the universe ; Parü—being the Supreme Bakti of 
SriKrene, She is the highest ofall. | 

When in the Transcendental Domain of Love Divine, Anuraga attains ` 
a stage of exhilaration and relish, which can be experienced by Anurüga 
itself only and by-no other Bhava, and when Anuráge.in this stage is 
embellished with the inflamed. and exciting sattvika (not sittvika quality 
of May&, the External Deluding Cosmic Potency of the Absolute Reality, 
but here sattvika stands for the undlloyed and unadulterated quality of 


^ tasyameva premotkarsa-parakasthaya dargitatvat, _ ibid, p. 566. 
^? Srivrndavane sriradhikiyameva svayarh. lakgmitvam. ibid. 
> gopyaikaya yutas tatra pankridati- sarvadeti. . 
atra vrndàvana-visayaka-tateahita-sarvadà- 
-kriditva-lin gàvagaterps parasparavyabbi earena 
svarüpa-éaktitvam.,  satigvanyüsu ekayü 
itganena taträpi. parama-mukhyatveam t Rbhibitam. ibid, p. 567. 
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re 


ihe MONTER otherwise: designated as Viguddhasattva) passions -ike 


molten gold, and when this. Anurüga reaches its zenith in the Supreme i, 
Ááraya SiRàdbà and beoomes identical with’ ‘Her. very fempérament and ' 


dispositions, it is called Bhéva, which is otherwise designated as Mali&- 
bhava.'* vU E ug 
SriRadha’s very. "Fisenos is -identical with Mabābhāvā, and Maha- 


bhava is SriRadha. _ SriRadha, the Supreme Hladini Potency ‘ot SrKrena. | 


Bhagavat, the. Absolute Reality, manifests Herself i in Asta-Sakhis as-Her 


- Projected Self, i.e., the’ Counter-Whole projecting out ‘into Eight Associate 


Counter-Parts, Mahabhiva blossoms forth partially in Asta-Sakhis, namely, 
Lalita, Visakha, Citra, Indurekha, dro od Ratigadevt Tuħgavidyā 
'and Sudevi, - f 

SriRadha is the supreme o Aóraya or Object of Mahabhava! Mahabhava 
is, therefore, not possible in others, nob even in the Mahisis: (Queens) of 
Dvaraka or in Lakemi in Vaikuntha. Mahabhava, is condition dis qua hon 
- of the Hladini Aspect of the Intrinsic Potency of SriKrend- Bhagavat.!* 
The effect of even an iota’ of Bliss of Mahabhava of SrRadha flows not 
merely into every Sadhaka (seeker after the Truth) and siddha (enlightened) f 
but also inundates the entire universe. 

Mahabhava is of two kinds, viz., i) Radha and ii) Adbirtdbo. E 


(i) - - Radha-Mahabhave : When Mahābhäva glows and | lis brightened . é 


-- with the external manifestations of the eight-fold symptoms of ecstatic 
` emotions, viz., tears-of love, tremor or heaving of breasts, horripilation or 
thrill, perspiration, stupor or dullness, paleness, choked -voice jor indistinc- 
tiveness of utterances, and trance or swoon or syncope or a fointing-fit, 
and, when five or six of these eight sáttvika-bhàvas are simultenéóusly ‘and 
- fully manifest and the rest partially, then it is designated as Radha- 
Mahàbhàva.'* E i i 
`The following are the ET i.e., bhüvas or feelings that follow . 
in the wake of the Radha-Mahabhava :— EIS 
(8)- separation even for the twinkling of the eye becoimes unbearable 
(Nimesasahata) ; 
(b): capacity to stir the hearts of persons nearby imo 
vilodanatva) ; 4 


yavadasrayavrttiscedbhiva ityabhidhiyate.. 
.mukundamahisivrndairapyasüvatidurlabhah. 
vrajadevyekasarhvedyo mahàbh avakhyayocyate.. 
varamrtasvaripasrih svarh svarüpath mano nayet.. vat 
—Ujjvala-Nilamani, Sth&yibhàva-prakarana; = p.274 


14 anurügah svasarhvedya-dasarh prüpya prakāśitah. | 
| 
i 
| 


15 mukundamahisivrndairapyasavatidurlabhsh. 
vrajadevyekasathvedyo mahabhavakhyayocyate.  : i- —ibid. 
!* sgg radhascidhiridhascetyucyate dvividho budhaih.. d —ibid. 


17 


- uddipta sattvika yatra sa rüdha iti bhanyate: : B 
. —Ujivals-Nilamani, Sthayibhava-prakarane| p. 274 
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(e) even an acon appears as s moment and & moment of separation 
appears like a very very long period of many a kalpa (Kalpe- 
Xganatva ksana-kalpatva) ; : 

(d) even a period of a kalpa of bliss-in-dalliance appears to pass 

instantaneously like the twinkling of an eye ; 

(e) languishment through -apprehension of unhappiness even when 

“SriKrena is absolutely satiated -(Tat-saukhye' pyürti-éankayü 
- khinnatva); 

(f) forgetfulness of oneself arid one's belongings even in the absense of 

actual fainting (Moh&dyabh&ve' pyütma&di-sarva-vismaranabva).'* 

(ii) Adhiradha-Mahübhàva :— 

When in Mahá&bhàva all the Anubhavas that follow in the wake of 
the Radha-Mahabhava are to the utmost extent manifest and culminate 
in an experience which is beyond the ken of delineation, it is designated as 
Adhiradha- Mehabhava."® It is again two fold: (a) Modana and Madane.” 

(a) Modana: Modana involves a special heightened charm of 
the eight-fold symptoms of ecstatic emotions (sattvikoddipta- sausthava™) 
and is manifest only in the Ràdhà-group.?? 

When the conditions of Modane become uncontrolled and TE 
n love-in-separation and when the eight-fold symptoms of ecstatic 
emotions (sittvika-bhivas) are completely and all at once manifest in 
all their enchanting bewilderment, it is designated as Mohana.? 


-The following sre the Anubhavas that follow in the wake of the- 


Mohana aspect of the Modana Adhiradha-Mahabhava:— . 

(a) When the state of Mohana is aroused in SriRüdh& in Her 
Love in-separation, then, Sri Sy&masundara Himself faints even while 
He is in the ambrosial embrace of Other Spiritual Damsels in far 
off places. The Supreme Lord. Who is the Creator and Sustainer of 
all the three worlds and with the twinkling of Whose eyes the 
universal cataclysm takes place—even He swoons at this transcendental 


Mohana state of SriRadha ! It is simply beyond the ken of compre- | 


hension of &ny human thought or mundane imagination; 

(b) In this state of Mohana, even by undergoing agonising pangs 
of separation, SriRüdhà thinks only ‘of the happiness of SriKfena; ' 

1 nimegüsahatüsannojanatàhrdvilodanam. 


kalpaksanatvarh khinnatvarh tatsaukbye’ pyürtiéankayà.. 
mohidyabhave’ pyatmadi-sarvavismaranarh sada. . 


ksanasya kalpatetyädyä yatra yogaviyogayoh.. —ibid, p. 275 
? ivüdhoktebhyo' nubh&vebhyah kümavy&ptà visistatam. 

yatr&nubhüvà dréyante so’ dhiradho nigadyate. —ibid, p. 277 
20 ‘modano müdanaseüsüvadhirüdho dvidhocyate.- —ibid, p. 277 


** modanah sa dvayoryatra sittvikoddiptasausthavam. 


. ` Ujyvala-Nilamani, Sthàyibhava-prakaraena, p. 277. 

rüdhiküvütha evásau modano na tu sarvatah: ibid, p. 278. 
modano’yarh pravislesadaéaáyürn mohano bhavet. 

yasmin virahavaivasyat gaddiptà eva sáttvikàh. . ibid, p. 279. 
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} Sa 
(9 When this state. of Mohana is manifest in SriRādhā, the, 
entire universe is, enveloped'by. a thick cloud of ‘agonisining sorrow ; 


' (d) In this separation, even birds, beasts, etc. belonging to the 


. shrunken condition of animation (Sarhkucita Cetana) begin td weep! 


(e) In this intense pang of. love-iorn condition d ‘separation, 
when She is, as it were, no longer alive, SriRadha. Herself volun- 
tarily- invokes the tenth or^ -last cendition, i.e, Her own Death and 
_She keenly desires that the five elements of Her Body ‘might, on 


Her Demise, : prove to be useful for. the service of- “thie” Best Beloved 
of Her Heart of Hearts! — ^. . Ke 


(£) This state of Mohana is unique only i in, 2 SHRAdhs “Dominated 
Moiety of Svikfgna-Bhagavat, the Absolute Reality and this edn be possible 
in none else==not even in Candr&vali. or in Asta- Sakhis of BriRadhé, 
- much less in any individual Soul; PU f > E 


(g) When Mohana culminates .in an . inexpressible condition 


` attaining. to a surpassing mood of mistaken. delusion,; it is called 
. Divyonm&da: (divine frenzy); . . NM | 


i - 
-(h) - This Divyonmada (divine frenzy) : is expressive in p 
forma, out of which. (i) Udgharn& and (ii) Citrajalpa are celebrated, ae 


(i: An inexplicablé enterprise in. an impossible state’ of uncontrol 
‘over a..wonder-struck condition of Mohana is ono as Tagbina, 
ie., an inconceivable whirling motion as in giddiness.” m 


b 


D 

(D When © many: a conflicting emotional raving of d arguments 
- is resorted to by SriRadha, out. of a concealed ‘and’ incomprehensible 
-Fesentment at the -union of Her "Beloved Lord Srikrsna! with’ -~ His 
other Transcendental Darlings, and at the end of which < "when an 


is called Citrajalpa. at 


i 

j 

£ * " iH 

. i | 
| 


mus SEEN a ee ae e 


4  atr&nubh&và govinde kantaéliste’ pi: mürchaná, -- = 


asabyaduhkhasvikaradapi tatsukhakamata. i ! 

brahmanda-ksobhakaritvarh tiraścāmapi rodanam. | 

svabhitairapi tatsaùgatrgņā mrtyu-pratiéravat, 

divyonmadadayo’pyanye vidvadbhiranukirtitüh. 

` pràyo vendivaneévaryarn mobano'yamudafücati. | 

samyagvilakeanarh. yasya karyarh saficarimohatah. ‘i 

d s Ujjvala-Nilamani,. Sthayibhava- prakarana; p. 279. 
. etasya mohanakhyasya gatirh kimapyupeyu şah.” d 3 
bhramàbhà kàpi vaieitri divyonmada itiryate. © + 

. udghürn& citrajálpadyàstadbhedà bahavo matah. ibid, p. 281. 

: syddvilaksanam: udghirna nànávaiva$yacestitam. | mE 

Ujjvala-Nilamani, Sth&yibhva- prekerapa,; p. 281 
presthasya subrdaloke. güdharosabhijrmbhitah. ME 

bhüribhávamayo jalpo yastivrotkanthitantimah.. ibid, p. 282. 


d 
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There are ten such differenb ravings of SrRadhài in Her supreme 


state of Mohana-Prema”* ; — 


(i) Prajalpa : Sueh sort of raving of SriRadha in Her supreme state 


of Mohana-Prema is manifest in wondrous Prema-dalliance. , 

In Prajalpa, the Supreme Object of Prema (Aéraya) SriRadhi, 
belches out, as it were, at the incompetence of Her Beloved Hero by 
way of various modes of intertwining of Her fingers and sweet 
gesticulations out of contempt combined with ee and prompted by 
impatience, envy and pride !?* ` 

(i) Parijalpita: In this state, SriRadha aii oüb the várioùs 
short-comings in Her Hero SriKrsņa, such as, heartlessness, fraudulenoe, 
insincerity, fickleness, etc., and declares indirectly Her discrete and 
discreet Wisdom ! This is called Parijalpita."" 

(ii) "Vijalpa: In this state, SriR&dbà hides in Her heart of hearts 
Her deep love-laden resentment and gives vent to all sortss of adverse 
ironical criticism of Her Beloved Hero out of sheer malevolence ! 
The mystics adept in love-lore declare this raving of SyiRadha 
as Vijalpa?! 25 Í 

(iv) Ujjalpa: When out of jealousy wedded to pride, SriRadha 
delineates the various instances of Her Hero’s proneness to deception 


and casts aspersions ‘against Him, it is designated as Eu by the. 


mystics adept in transcendental aestheties !9^  . 

(V) Sarhjalpa: In this raving, Sri Radha regretfully uses imperious, 
raucous and slashing words and calls Her Beloved Lord ungrateful! This 
is Sarhjalpa.** . : 

(vi) Avajalpa: In this state of Citrajalpa, Sri Radha, out of Her 
menacing envy, gives vent to Her vain enterprises- to withdraw Her 
Attachment (Asakti) from her Most Beloved Lord eyen -after realising His 
hard-heartedness, lust and tfickery !?* : 


?* ejtrajalpo das&ngo'yarh-prajalpah parijalpitam. 


vijalpojjalpasarnjalp& avajalpo'bhijalpitàm. 


ajalpah pratijalpasca sujalpasceti kirtitah. ibid, p. 283, 
^ -asayersydmadayuja yo’ vadhiranamudraya. j 
priyasy&kausalodgarah prajalpah satu kirtyate. ibid, p. 288. 
.  " prabRornirdayata. sathya-capaladyupapadanat. 
M svavieaksanatà- vyakti rbhangyà syat parijalpitam. L3 ibid. 


n vyaktayüsuyayü gidhamainamudrantaralaya. 


aghadvisi kataksoktirvijalpo vidusàrh matah. 

hareh kubakatakhyanam gatva-garbhitayersyaya. i 

sāsūyagca tadaksepo dhirairujjalpa iryate. ibid, p. 286. 

sollunthay& gahanayà kay&py&ksepamudtay&. i 

tasyakrtajfiatadyuktih sarhjalpah kathito budhaib.. 
—Ujivala-Nilamani, Sthayibhava-piakerna, p.285 

harau kathinya-kamitva-dhaurtyadasaktyayogyata. 

yatra sersyath bhiyevokta so’ vajalpah satārh matah..—ibid, p.286 
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(Vii) © Abhijaipite In this condition of Citrajalpa, ‘hinting the 


propriety of giving up the Hero, Sri Radha bemoans. the- behaviour of Her 
Beloved Lord which pains even the birds I? b. 


(Viii) Ajalpa: In this raving of SriRadha, out -of ee indiffer- 


ence to. everything and self-repentenoe, there is disparaging declaration of 


Her Hero’s crookedness and pain-giving nature which cause sorrow to self 
and joy to those who experience His Association." i 

(ix) Pratijalpa: In this condition, SriRadha bemoans ‘that when 
Her Beloved Hero cannot live even for a moment without the lovedalli- 
ances with other Nayikas, then it will be unwise -for a Mistress to seek 


union with Him, and in the same breath She cordially welcomes the ` 


Messenger from Her Beloved! 187 ] : F 
(x) Sujalpa: In this state of Citrajalpa. SriBadhà, bechuse of Her 


.inhexent simplicity of the heart. enquires again from tlie imaginary 


Messenger of SriKrena with mental composure, modesty of character and 
tremulousness of the whole mental quantum, about ihe welfare of Hér 
"Most Beloved Lord SriKrsna !*? | 

All these ravings of SriRüdha in the Mohana state of Adhirüdha- 
-Mahabhiva have eee delineated. in the famous "'Bhramara-Giti'' in 
SrimadBhagavatam® ? when SriRadha in Her state of Citrajalpa’ addresses 
a large black bee, mistaking it to be a Messenger from Her Cruel Beloved! 


2s bhåñgyā tyāgaucitīi tasya khaganimapi khedanat. NO “NS 
. yatra sanusayarh proktà tadbhavedabhijalpitam.. [ ae 
3? jaihmyarh tasyartidatvafica nirved&dyatra kirtitam. | 


bhahgy&nyasukhadatvafica sa &jelpa udiritah.. i - ibid. 
37 dustyajadvandvabhave’ smin praptimarhetyanuddhatam. : 
-. -- dūlasammänanenoktarh yatra sa pratijalpakah.. ibid, ps 287 


?5 yatrarjavat sag&mbhiryarh sadainyarh sahacapalam. | 
: sotkanthafica “harih prstah as sujalpo nigadyate.. i 
-  — Ujjvala- Nilamani, Sthayibhava- ‘Draken, p. 288 
ae kimiba bahu sadanghre gáyasi tvarh 
yadanamadhipatimagrhanamagrato nab purénam. - 
vijayasakhasakhinarh giyatarh tatprasangah ES : 
ksayitakucarujaste kalpayantisgeinietab. 
_divi bhuvi ca rasãyārh küh striyastadéurapah 
kapatarucirahasabbravijrmbhasya yah syub.. 
caranaraja, up&üste yasya bhutirvayarh kā apica * — ' | 
krpanapakse hyuttamahélokasabdah, . i 
visrja sirasi padarh vedmyaharh o&tukürai- — . 
-ranunayavidugaste' bhyetya dautyair niukundat 
svakrta iha ‘visrstapatyapatyanyaloka ` 
vyasrjadakrtacetàh kim nu sandbeyamesmin.. 
mrgayuriva kapindrarh vivyadhe lubdhadharmà ` -i 
striyamakrtavirāpār strijitah kamayanam. 
valimapi valimattvavesteyaddhvanksavadyastada- — |' 
i -lamacitasakhyairdustyajastatkatharthah.. 
yadanudaritalilakarnaply asaviprut 
sakrdadanavidhitadvandvadharma vinagtab: 
. apad grhokasumbet dinamutsrjya ‘ding '. i 
e =, - bahava iha vihatiga Buceo coranti.. 


Rn 2 Tem i 
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` (b) Madane- Mahabhiava : 


When all the sentiments starting from Rati, which is the quin- 
tessence of Hladini Potency (the Exhilarating Potency) of SriKrsna and 
culminating into Mahabhava are pleasantly and fully bloomed, and when 
such a state excels all the aspects of Modana and Mohana in Adhirüdha- 
Mahabhiva, then it is koma as Mādana. This.is possible only in 
SriRadha.*° 


The various movements of Madana are as complex and Incomprehen- 
sible as SriKrsna Himself. Even Sri Bharata Muni who wrote on the 
Rasa failed to explain it fully and clearly." Madana-Mehabhava appears 
in the Union between the transcendental (aprakrta) Subject (Visaya) and 
Object (Agraya)——SriKrsna and SriRàdhà only. There are thousands of 
shades of this perennial pastime of Prema and its active functionings. 
The wondrous and extra-ordinary manifestations of, Madana are impossible 
elsewhere, In ‘otlier aspects of Madhura-rati, the conditions of ‘‘separa- 
tion" and “‘union’’ exist differently and they are also differently and 
distinctly felt, - For example, in ‘‘union’’ SriRadha realises and:feels jthat 
She is being enjoyed by the Supreme Lord and that She is the 
"Object" of this Divine Union, while in the pangs of “‘separation,”’ 
She realises that She is a Mistress separated from Her Beloved! But in 
Midana-Mahabhava, there is the simultaneous feeling of manifold shades 
of pleasures in ‘‘Union’’ and limitless ripples of pangs in "Separation. '' 
Even when She realises the various expressions of Prema-dalliance, such 
as embrace, etc., She experiences at the same time various degrees of 
pangs of separation. There is simultaneous separation in union’ and union 


vayamriamiva jibmavyahbrtarh éraddadhinah 
kulikarutamivajiiah krspavadhvo harinyah. 
dadréurasakrdetattannakhasparéativra-smararuja 
upamantrin bhanyatümanyavürbàh.. 
priyasakha punarágüh preyasa presitah kim 
varaya kimanurundhe mananiyo’ si me'nga. 
nayasi kathamihüsman dustyajadvandvaparsvarh 
satatamurasi saumya Srirvadhth sikamAaste.. 
apivata madhupuryamaryaputro’ dhunaste smarati 
sa pitrgehan saumya bandharhéca gopin. 
kvacidapi sa katharh nah kirhka rinath grnite 
bhujamagurusugandharh mairddhnyadhasyat kadā nu.. 
: Srimad-Bhügavatam, 10.47.12-19. 
** garvabhávodgamollási má&dano' yarh paratparah 
-rājate hlädinīsäro rádhàyümevayah sadà.. 
Ujjvala-Nilamani. Sthayibhava- -praka rana, p.288 
mādanasya gatih susthu niadanasyeva durgámá. 
na nirvaktum A ténüsaü ee ee ibid, Ps 290 
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i 


.in separation. This has absolutely nothing to do with mundane love or 
physical existence, It is beyond the ken of human imagination. It is the 
super- -excellence of Love panes in the Transcendental Domain of Sri Sri 
Radha-Krsna l` i i ERE i 
. .The following are the ‘Anubbavas that follow i in the wake of Madane. 
 Mahübháva c of $riRadhà: 
(i) ` to be-envious of the unenviable Forest- Flower tariama, when 
‘they are found in "the Body of SriKrsna: 
(i) to “eulogise the fortune of any blade of’ grásei or any little 
"éreeper of Viajadhania when it may have accidentally been touched by the 
Lotus-Feet of Srikrsna, even though She Herself may at that moment’ be 
unimpededly i in the close embrace:of Her Beloved Lord !#2 | = - 
Gii) -to feel a simultaneous pleasure at the reciprocal functioning of 
‘all the Senses of the Lordi in relation to Her, i.e., all the Git - Senses of 
thé Object- Divinity relishing all ‘the reciprocal supre-niundane Senses of 
the Subject-Divinity as well as every Sense- possessing the capacity of 
every other Sense. This most supreme conception of Prénia as Müdana- 
Mahabhava is possible i in SriRadhà alone. = This is the supremo “climax -of 


Divine Prema. 7. i Rum ter = . = 
i ; 








` atrersyaya ayogye "pi pr Daerden: l h 
sadabhoge’ pi puppe eo ee oh 
oe Ujjyala-Nilamani, Sthāyibhāva- prakarane, p. 289 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF THE West BENGAL UNDERWORLD LINGO 


The underworld lingo is a special type of social dialect. No lingu- 
istio study of the underworld lingo seems to have been made before, l 


"E . , & 
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. although in the interest of k cultural anthropology, psychology, 
social history and criminology there are ample materials for study and 
research in India. This discourse is-restricted to the study. of the language 

` prevalent among various types of criminals, neor-erimindls, and anti- 
social elements of the present- day West Bengal. a 

The underworld language is variously known. ‘It exists in ‘England 

under the name slang or cant, in Germany rothwelsch, the Spanish call it 
Xérigonaa, calao in Portuguese, bargoens i in Holland, balaibalan in Indis, 
hiantchang in China’, It is known as Ingo in Japan. ‘Among the under- . 
world dwellers of West Bengal it is ult? or ultibàtolà. (utterances formed by 
backformation) and this expression is widely used all over Northern India 
to denote similar-gecret- codes. - : ; 


The underworld language of this State i is artifical “and mixed and 
does not belong to cne speech community, being rather formed by-combined 
efforts of persons belonging to- different Speech commutities, races, 
cultures, and religions. The. language of ‘the criminals is formed within 
a particular group of this society, being used exclusively. by and intelligible 
to its members only. The. bulk of the language, of the eriminals i in Bengal 


is Bengali and Hindi ;-one ma ignore the influence of Hindi in the 
underworld. ee o i 


E 


"The Bengali speakers come from M dialectal zones of Bengal 
(both West Bengal and Bangla Desh). The Hindi speakers come mainly 
` from Bihar and Uttar Prodesh (U.P.). Among the Hindi speaking criminals 
in West Bengal linguistic variations are observed with shades of 
differences.. Persons who have come from Western U. P. enrich the 
language of the criminal world of Bengal ‘with many Urdu ‘words (Perso- 
Arabio), people. from Bihar import Bhojpuri. and Magabi forms, 

Examples :— ~ 4 


is - tj (^ - 


ajmani ^-^ c^ to know <Por. azmana : to examine. , 
barua - | . an informer to the pclice ; ef; Ay, bari.: an 
, acquitted person. : | E" 
màsulc i à boy or a girl friend «Per. beloved? 
rasid . 8n exposition «Per. news; address! ] 
katil | "c stay of execution in death penalty Ar, qii : 
5000. 2 7 7a murderer, cf. H. Katil. PC 
küphi | k a large amount'of money <Ar. Kāfi 3 sufficient, 
` friendship.. 1 E 
rista ^. a friendship ; cf. Per. relation. "E 
dhorà female abdomen ; of. Bhoj: dhorhi ; | abdoniien. 
kicáin to expose ; to make hue and ery;; cf. Bhoj, 
i kiedin, : do. ; i 


Ordinary language Slang 


i 
In 
^ 
ii 
p 
j 
s: Dictionnaire d Argot, Flammarion, Editeur, Paris i "E 
3 jd ge. 
Hi 
E - 
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irregular pattern . - 
informal usage 
- concrete meaning 


fixed pattern 
formal usage- ] 
abstrach meaning - ^ - "' 5 


analytic expression - >- synthetic expression 
common sense ` E : uncommon sense 
objeetive expression ` l subjective expression: 
simple construction Pes pus complex construction 


Its syntax is irregular, cryptic and weak’; it may rather be said 
that it has no syntax of its own. Often a mixture of both Bengali and ' 
Hindi types is found. 

As it is a spoken language the speech forms are adapted from 
cultivated, folk and common speeches. There are occasional adoptations 
from learned forms also. i : 


Examples :— M. : . ap? 
atap (2018 widow cin rice, Widows in India take 
sunned ‘instead of boiled rice. 


kulin : an ‘aristrocrat’ fallen woman ‘cf. kulin : of a - 
ile oh higher lineage. 
malajora —— = io marry <a pair of erent ; a symbol of 
marriage. 
obhisarayn& — /" t sedüctive eyes ; ef. abhisar : assignation, and 
f "v 8 E  Bynà : mirror. 
rākhi-bandhon 2218 rope used for hanging <tying a thread round 
i f _ the wrist—a ritual of a religious ceremony. 
rükhi-bandhan utsab : the day a convict is hanged in a prison : ef. 


utsab : ceremony. 
This language is not ‘uniform in its structure. Tt results from 
two factors personal and circumstantial. '*Individual fantasy contributes 
towrad the creation of new words” said Vendryes (Language, p. 258). and 


it is equally true. of the underworld speeches. ‘Slang is the result of - 


intimacy and intelligible only to initiates’. This language is concrete and 
picturesqué and in Vendryes’ view, ‘‘expressiveness is always necessary” 
(Language, p. 210). 

The purpose of the study of the language. of the criminals is to know 
howand why slang iscreated: Julian Franklin in his ^A Dictionary. of Rhyming 
Slang” says, ‘The evolution of slang words, or phrases, or systems of usage, 
is as mysterious as is that of standard language". They have originated 
chiefly from the collequial speeches, so. that their ‘etymologies are tobe, 
traced in eclloqualism. ` The formation of slang js generally brought about: 


‘, d. by change of meaining or received concept 
2. by maiming a particular word or phrase 
8. by éoining a new- order. Categories under 1 and 2 can be 
‘explained’ by semantic and etymological processes-respectly. 
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Slang has become- the usage of the underwold by a process ot 
personal communications within their own fold and thus forms the basis . 
of its learning. The users, having full regard to the secrecy of à 
"professional word, very often change the forms and their meanings, 
whenever there is apprehension of being exposed to the outside world. 
Accordingly, the modifications or transformations of the terms are ‘often 
very abrupt. The sudden change is due to the display of a’certain! | psychic 
phenomenon as, fear or resistance. The reason for this is obyióus 88 
thë modus operandi will be exposed leading to the consequent arrest of 
the person concerened. In case of abrupt adoptions,, the meaning of: “a 
word sometimes Hay nob actually: correspond the object indicated; 


| 


EXAMPLES: Lk "T 


: kapa : l. bricked; as in kāpā gabba: bricked. house. cf 
wot: ^ kāpā < paki: made of brick. Ib is formed by 
syllabic metathesis. 2. knife. 





ki - : .1. a gardener; as he .works with his PEN 
2 2. lock. . - pie) x | 

;gheuà >  1..a2.dog, one who barks. It is onomatopoetic, 
| 2 arom. ^... sc 

. jti- X 1. a. girlfriend, cf, sort of jessamine „flower. jüi 


photaino: to win over a girl; cf. phota: to blossom. 
-.29. a stick.- It.is connected with the effect -of 
- its use. mere PS deekhino : beaten to daze. 
is ES 9.. money. E ES E - 
UE 1. e Panjabi Sikh < cibles stands for a turban ; 


: . & head cover: 2.- intelligence. . i 





The last meaning of each. Wood has very little coñnéction with -the ` 


. original concept. 2E 


"Psychology bebind thé formation of slang may be due to 
l. fear >`: : E ` 


" 
i 
hs 
R 


- :9. dispute, ‘quarrel or distrust 0. AE FF 
8. wib and humour 
~ 4. romance of innovation 


| 
| 
While fear and dispute are responsible for the creation of professio- 
nal codes; wit and humour are amusing and picturesque: 4o the general 
usages of underworld. Here the adoption is slow and deliberate. The 
following examples will show the humorous aspect of the underworld 
> language. s 7 i 
"E D$ 0, 6. E 
7 - EXAMPLES: . d 
Bengal police - bidi (=Indian cigarette) ie Eh galons Uniform 
ef a Bengal police. bidi is. Prepared from. tobacco 


` leaf. Its colour is brown. — ; 
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Calcutta police : cigarette «for white-uniform. uS 
daboldekar ^ : plumpy woman «E. double-decker bus. — - 
thàndà-garmi :. old husband and young wife; cf. cold and hot. 


“The continual-use of new words as the old lose freshness and color,’ 
the need for constant additions and subtractions to which itis subject, 
make the process of revision unending’. When the figurative aspect of 
the speech gradually dies out, Bloomfield? has pointed out, it is likely to 
be replaced by some new witticism. A ringle concept may have a 
number of synonyms. 


EXAMPLES = 


. girl: gorá (fair-looking girl < fair ; cimar (cf. white) ; cictrā `; jhilli (of | 


memrane); taepüri (ef. gooseberry); datibhati (ef, dati: firm & lean; 
rend. bhati: prostitute, ef. bhata: an allowance. Ab present, generalisa- 
tion of meaning has taken place, that is, ió indicates girl in the under- 


' world.) £&nnk (cf. tanu: body). tar (mal) (ef. that which is palatable) ; 


bátal (cf. short); bó c& (cf. flat-nosed); ie, ugly); bháti-bhuti ; makri (cf. 
ear-ring) ; mastidàr; màl (cf. goods); mic(h)ri (ef. sugar-candy) mistri (cf. 
craftsman): lathim (ef. a playing top); ligor; sdkri (of. làrki: woman > 
lakri > sakri); sib; euddi (cf. buddhi: old woman); ` 

Synonymous forms are of two types: 

I. Words derived irom different sources denote a “specifie object, 
Different synonymous forms have „been used to denote a bomb or hand- 
grenade. 

II. -Different usages are formed after one particular form, viz, 
khocar, an older form aided to the creation of khillocar, khomocar,; 
khocor ete. l 

2:0 In this State, the- underworld speeches can be categorised 
into (A) the secret. language as used by the professional criminals during 
their operations and (B) the secret language as used by the anti-social 
elements indulging in rowdyism etc. However, both the groups of speeches 
come within the purview of slang. 

"The people under group (B) may ia educated, half-edueated and 
uneducated youngmen. ` Bloomfield has pointed out young people's 
fondness for slang. They along with the underworld slangs use general 
slangs in their ordinary speech. ` 


Examples 3 A 
akka: .- ; finished - S lad lakka: a io: Kton-teiled™ 
; x pigeon. 
khsob: | to get annoyed. tappi: bluff. antabri : ietin: 


sola sæolā: to waste ; to spend ete. 


E Language; a. Bloomfield; George Alled. & Uninn, Lond, 1955 
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goes (=E, gas), gul. cukki, bhakki. meter: a bluff. bomke jào8 : be fooled. 
bhatta kara: to strike. manaa: a fool. gādā G gadā. boiiduk): a country- 
made gun, Ps i 
This latter group has apparent connection with certain sections of 
students and might have transmitted some of their usages to them. 
They act as an effeetivo liak between the "group (A). and, a section 
of the student community. These persons of diverse culture -me.t 
often at street corners, tea-stalls, club-rooms and in this process, ‘the 
cultural distinction between the criminal and the non-eriminal belt is 


‘eliminated, "This is confirmed by the evidence of some of the common’ . 
‘speech forms prevalent among the criminals and the near-criminals 


on one side and the students and ‘the sceiety people on the othér. This 


- communication is very interesting as well as important in the study 


of the underworld language-aad in determining its influence, especially 
upoa the youngsters of the country and vice-versa. This is being effeated 
by a zigzag process. If language is regarded as a symbol of culture, 
then -this closer linguistie affinity between: the two sections af people 
indicates that the: underworld sub-culture and tha general culture liave 
some meeting: points somewhere, D. 3 E 


(a) These are common "words. used "with identical meinings by: ihe 
criminals, near-eriminals ànd the students. 


galtà X . àa lane ; a narrow uhoroughtors den «gli: & 
E 7 lane, 
thek den; shelter ; help, cf. from the sense ‘of ‘to 


prop up’. Ramer galtày Sam thek niece : Shyam 
has joined the den of Ram. ` NN 


bila ugly; exposed, of. bili (?) : distribution. 
lekkor ` —— " knife, cf; loli lakkar: iron tools or materials, 
sudd ^ ^ 7. i old man; father <H. buddha: ati old man. 
sudd " ^ - ' old woman ; mother <H. buddi:an old woman: 
pàtsülà ^ ^ | training <pathéalai:- a. village primary school, 
M 2 tiner kag korina, ami gabbabaj timer patsalae 
: "UC as poini: I-do not work as a pickpocket ; I am 
f i . 8 burglar and did not take the training of a pick- 
or pocket. B USE É 
(b) There are common words with different connotations. i 
Examples: Among the criminals Among the students 
ne ae. knife, cf. sound. . to tease one; to exaggerate 
kamli rape or intercourse, ^ a girl, 
kanki. .: ^^ 3 eyes. — to draw the attention of -& 


A MEG girl by winking. 


goto 0 - attending a feast. ^ 1. An idiot. 2. miser. 


uninvited. 








"pe s 
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jhari kara ; to know;.to inspect. . to look at “a boy or girl. 

—kasü "o m 

págli a warning bellina’ - -an entertaining A 
prison. - ; girl <insane woman. 

bhittar prison <inside. `. to disfigure. 


Student slangs which are common in the underworld usually have 
the same meanings. ` 


Here is a list of a few slangs used by the stúdents: 


K.P: to flee <kete par&: do. k&m&l kara: to startle. T. C. manager: ] 


a vagabond (= toto company =t.e.) <aimless wandering. tus: contempt; 
abuse. dabal-gem (=E. game): a pair of boy & girl. tilu&: a rogue. d5to: 
a senior dandy, cf. dato püti: a class of small fish. pati: girl. pitikharu: a 
thin person. phiklu: dandy. pherembaj: one who bluffs. bidhobà: a boy 


without a girl friend < a window. bher&no: to create trouble for a lover by’ 


an ex-lover. mil: bogus. mel carano:bogus operation or action. lan 


mür&:love marriage. soddo nama:a rustic<sadya: fresh. health-officer : 
a sickly person. L.M.: love marriage. voice change:a boy attending his , 


puberty. mel: a fast walking woman < mail train. 


Though the words have the same usage for both the cultured and the 
sub-cultured groups of people, their pronunciations are not the same. 


While the criminals speak with a peculiar intonation, the students or^ 


other cultured people speak normally. 

A usage connected with a specific crime is co-existent with the 
conditions for that criminal activity, viz., bidi lag&: one requesting another 
to pickpocket < let us have a smoke. This term was in use when 
smoking was allowed in trams arid buses in Calcutta. 


Similarly, new usages acquire currency with the introduction of new 
ideas. Since the arrival of Dalai Lama of Tibet -in India, the term. 


daldilima is used by the convicts as a code for hemp. nicu-cakka: to 
pick pocket by standing on the foot-board ofa tram or bus. If standing 
on the foot board is not allowed, the term will also be dropped. 

The language of the criminal world excepting that of the prostitütes 
eunuchs and hermaphr odites is essentially, a males’ language. - 

This language is artificial and a non-local social dialect. A part of this 


language does not grow spontaneously. It is éreated consciously for some 


specific purposes. In the underworld, the language of a person will 


explain his criminal profession -as well as his social association with other — 


types of crimes and habits like drug-addiction, prostitution etc. A dacoit 


by being a drug-addict and prostitute-monger will be conversant with the 


secret codes -and the general slangs of these classes of criminals. 


Ultimately lots of special codes and usages are generalised and are replaced . . 


by new codes. These abandoned code words are often retained intact and 
used by the antisocial elements and the non-oriminals. 
8—2172P—IV 
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: Not only? *loéal or geographical ` differences, bui professional, 
` eultural and communal differences of speeches are also observed. There” 
are various-groups ‘existing in the society. A group, formed of people 
belonging to-the same sécial status, and committing similar crimés may 
: often have its.own ‘secrets’. The activities of a particular criminal group 
may remain-obscure tc another group, and the terms are coined by the 
former group to define their activities. The differences among the 
different types of criminals may be as follows: ee, d 
A, Local differences... .- ee ro tonoa c: s 


. The secret language spoken by-a group: of persons may be different 
feos: those of other groups. Such secreblanguages are used by & small 


but cempact.group and Spesoh forms Ry fróm: pne to ae DX D 
. Examples:- - Hs d xu NC" 


Étkàbaj.- 


a- coal thief, ct- aba - ‘confined ; iset at the: 


CE -~ - -Howrahrailway.yard. ^^. 02 07 E 
usc. cc ^ -> ++ spectacles., Used ^ by the _thieves cones fiom: 
C EN e i -- South India; h 
kakaro 


-'poliée.- Used’ by: the oriminals coming” from: 
"T . Khulna and Jessore. districts of -"Bánl&desh. 

khematkel. . —, a person. . Used by the persons- coming’ from- 
AP is va td Tripura. i Or M wA e MM did 
chim l - fish < mà&eh: do. In- the Bowbazar area- of- 
ost. TH 2 Calcutta it means ‘girl,’ >--- > c 
phándà |.  .. -a~ - gambling- - den. "Used by the --Oriyas.- 
phu " | DE (one: unit). Used -by the Chinese Sense aun. 


drug-dealers in Calcutta. -+ `-- Dv 
B. Professional differences: . - : EE 


. Bach class of criminals jab. its- distinctive speech form; whit s varies 
from .group to group and marks the differences between them. ‘Thus the’ 
language of the pickpockets invariabiy differs from that of the burglars as - 
their professions are not identical.. ES Y used - id. a ae of * operators: 
_ reflect. the peculiarity of their crime; 


Pickpockets’ usages LEE: PT D a. ER 

chappar =- . ‘an obstruction; ef. hiding. ur 

tà - pocket < E. tin. Tt is from the idea of ‘a tim- 

: f 7 can. — Ae e 

thek ^ i . an obstruction < obstruction. ` ^ me 

bukkhàl pÉ n breast-pocket; cf. buk: breast and khāl: -canile - 

set for : : to stand by touchirig the body of a vvictim« "toc 
owes, be glued to something. ^ ^ > QUU 


"There: are some forms’ used only by the literate rame viz; cādor ; 
orüno: to create obstruction ; of. cadan: sheet of cloth worn as an nem 


garment; orüino: to fly. 


à - 
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öge dran to obstruct by standing ahead. l 
' of. äge : ahead; dãrān : to stand (imp.) 


Burglars! usages : 


akhra window-breaking instrument, 
- cf. ākhrā : place for physical culture. 
kati a false key <cabi kathi: key. 
surbaj - one who watches publie movements outside. 
carbaj. : one who enters within to steal or to open the 
door ; 


. ef. cür : pressure. 
Gamblers’ usages: i 


tarkāri f six <= curry. 

håri six <=a big pot for cooking. 

págri ten; ef. turban — 

gharpir >- five ; cf. outside a room, 

bagbazar ^ zero «may have connection with Bagbazar 

rasogolla ; 

a round shaped sweet prepared in the Bagbazar’ area of Calcutta. 

sihàrà - three; of. a sort of salted cake with thres 
: "Corners." : 


Usages Medie T by convicts inside prisons 


kupiā . à prison cell; cf. cupi: a casket. 

khabbus ` prison meal <H. Khana: food. " 
eij-cim . ; hemp; cf. ciz: a thing. 

dokin > . - the lower orifice of the bowels «shop. doküne 


ligie sukh& ānā : to carry hemp concealed in 
the rectal region. Hemp is smuggled often into. 
. . *he.prison by the prison warders. : 

mailikhor .a sodomite ; cf. maylà.: dirty ; soiled. 
convalescent . sexually hungry. i 
C. The utterances of a particular community may differ from those of 
others. Speeches of the ennuchs and hermaphrodites are peculiar and 
may be studied thoroughly. ; = l 
D. There is a mark of cultural distinction between not-numerous educated" 
and half-educated anti-social Bengalee elements and the overwhelming 


Majority of uneducated or illiterate professional criminals of West Bengal 


as well as of other States. The ùse of learned words among the students: 
and the anti-social elements has been already discussed. This constitutes 
the cultural distinction. between the literates and the illiterates. E 


` Even if any identical word is used by two different types of” 
criminals their connotations may not be the fame. saodá (merchandise) 
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to a pickpocket méans currency notes" while to a luggage-lifter it. meédns 
a ‘bundle of goods’ or a ‘suitcase; a "young girl" to a procurer or a brothel 
frequenter; and & ‘customer’ to a prostitute. 


k&kan (bangle) ‘handouff’ to a convict, bui "knuckles" to B 
. rough. f 
kukur (dog) f 'a detective police officer’ 48 the Caloutta 


. eriminals but ‘tank; pond’ to the dacoits of the 
districts <pukur: tank. 
chip (6) ^ . 5 - ‘a postal stamp’ to a burglar <chap: “a print. 
It is ‘female buttock and a woman’ toa rough ; 
«püchü: buttock. `` ; 
Of the ünderworld vocables, phrases, and idioms sothe are in general 
use and are often covered by the mane UiSte phases of the’ wliole 
population of the underworld of West oS i 


Examples: " 7 
khocar ; khocor . & police; of. B. -Khocāno; to poke. Possibly it 
"a - : may be from khaccar; a mule (as hinted bye 
* Sd criminals).-- --- 
cám 20. 7 4. My. good: 9 beautiful girl- : jupe Verte 
oimar -- ME gee beautiful ;- cf. white. x 
cámrá 1. money bag 2. empty purée 
8. a wine-container 4. a shirt <leather 
tholü lia police 9. police station 8: spectacles 7 
dhur ^. 8 victim ; a person ; ‘ef. Bhoj. cattle. = 
fal | l .. ^. -' prison «lül: red. The walls of prisons and: 


police-stations in India are of red colour. 
“Some of the forms have their origin in this State, while others 
might have. their origin oütside the State of West Bengal having been in- 
corporated in thé process of Inter-State criminal operations. 
There are three categories of underworld forms : 
-A. those originating i in West Bengal. from Bengalees ^ — 
B. those originating in West Bengal from non-Bengalées 
' C. those brought into West Bengal by Inter-State criminal operators: 


Examples: A . 

. endhokar darknight i in the new moon period ; of. darkness. 
pancis ` l third man in a gambling ; of. fifty. © > B 
pàpr > lips ; E E petals. 

B and © ` » g 

ajmānā  - : à demilink ormon yak ; of. Per. azmana: 
7 |o. 7 to examine. á meee E 

ecümu x wine. ` 


oüreu i a purchaser of stolen gold or siyer: ct. Per. 
l (oe |. charsu : a market. £g ] d s 
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dhur: » . a vietim ; cf. Bhoj. and Me cattle. 
. phanda a gambling den. 
Descriptive similarity of objects i is & major cause of adoption. ME ~ 
- = 
Examples: 
andà (egg) | wrist watoh. ^ B > 
&lu (potato) bomb. A 
kati (stiok) . . fountain pen. 
Via a burglar’s tool for breaking a door or window 
<tii : a parrot. The tool looks like a parrot’s 
‘ beak. l " boy Vd c 
dàb 5 waist ;'of. cocoanut. ie 
dim $ an eleotrio bulb ;.cf. egg. ` 
dekei ` hip «a flat pan. 
taroāli — - - a girl with attractive lips «sword. : 
dana cartridge ; bullet.<grain. te map 
lebu 1 bomb. 2 female breasts Clemon., ` 
Names of relations are used to indicate a leader or an accom: 
plioe. : s 


Examples : 
ul Y 


kaka “an accomplice <unole. 


gurm& d a leader of a ennuch party <guruma : a female 
; preceptor or wife of a priest. 
` jatthà i a purchaser of stolen properties <B. iren; 
father’s elder brother. 


thakurda , a gang leader of a kidnapping parpasfather 


Money denomination i is indicated in different ways. 


Examples : 

ekki ` one rupee (currency note): of. one. : 

dukki ; duggi rupees two ; ef, two. a 

dasomik . rupees,ten : of. decimal. Ye 

das ser rupees forty ; cf. ten seers (one —— peyié 

1 zK.G. 0:48). ; 

pio ser: i rupees twenty ; of. five seers. 

Brüi ser j rupees ten ; of. two and half seers. 

dok&nd&ri ` “rupee one (A bribe given to a prison guard for 
l l bringing anything from outside into a prison) 

«shop-keeping. 
pistal rupees seven «CE. pistol. 


bübüji — : — hundred rupee note ; ef. a mendicant. ° 5o: 
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Some non- -Bengali words’ with -their usual meanings are “also 
used in the underworld, 2 


Examples : ; 

kaphi , ~ ' a large amount of money ZH. do. 

cakmà bluff ; ; e£. H. deception. DU 

‘cillar small coins ; of. H: cilor. s ELT 
challa l ring ; H. do. ; uoc Me È 
dogla a bastard ; cf. doglà : do. bo ees 
pànàdeà . , to give shelter ; H. panàh 

poti - 077 c : `- testicles ; of. B. do (dialectal). 

bhàr a big boat ; H. bhar : a boat. 

màsuk ' a boy or a girl friend ; ; cf. Per. lover. 

laccha an ornament for hands or feet ; cf, H. do. 

latken a lady’ 8 purse ; cf, H. a purse. 


A partof a word is known While the other pert remains unknown. E 


Examples : : l e 
gunde-lambu ^" ^ ` ` a brass waterpot « lambu : long—may stand for ’ 
. the long shape of a water pot; pat the sense of | 
gunde is not clear. - 
járkáno to come «<—āno < &n&- to bring ; ; to. come: 
; -What jār means is not known. 


phåkā-custă a godown  «pháka: empty; may be = fof 
: ‘unguarded’. Meaning of custa is not known. 


Inflected words are also used as single elements. 


Exaniples :: l 
ghorkü a room « ghar: do. 
dharer VC > .. an absconder; cf, dharüi to hold; to catch. 
banki .. a harmaphrcdite ; cf. bon: sister, 
- babarka a foreigner; cf. an outsider bāhārkāse  saodà 
bānāś: steal from an nnisider. : 
rüstüki an irregular visitor to a brothel; cf. of street. - - 


Analogical formations are not rare. 


Examples : A à ; A 
kėāri: i=. 5.  . three < und. teāri: do; of, tin; do.. 

eisànu a thief < und. bisuni. 
bisuni a thief :< E. business. This etymology ‘was 


' received ‘from a few infomants. But bisnee,: 
‘ “meaning a thing; a pickpocket, thief has been 
A noted” by Sleeman in his Ramaseeana or 
A Vocabulary of the peculiar language used by 
; the thugà. i 
vat geventy ...:: co. ieit liquor Z vat sixty nine. 
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A. word indicating a number of meanings may be áonnected 
with more than one forms as sources. 


Examples: i ; 
kallé 1. neck 2 necklace 8 collar 4 stud (worn in shirt- 
ESTNE "+" front). no. 4 is an extension of meaning of 2 and 
8. ef. collar. 5. ‘Singer’ brand sewing machine ; 
of, kal: machine. 6 fagure Tring; cf. 4. challa; 
do. 
kata ' = 1. one side edged knife; cf. kātāri: a hooked 


scythe, 2 handkerchief; of. kitakipar: cut 
piece of textile. ` 
küti = 1 a-false key; of. eábik&ti: key. 2 a match 
"stick: ef. deglaikathi:match stick. 3 cartridge< 
by .abbreviation. 4 bife < connected with an 
associated ‘object’.‘kati’. 5 knife; cf. kata: to: 
cut. 6 an arrest < E. eut off. 7. house break: 
ing instruments; ef. sid-kithi: do. 8 toyatelti: 

pen « stiek, 9. prison « no. 6, 


jal J a prison < jail: 2 to live together like husband 
, and wife < fake. f 
tir 1. pen (parker) < the clip of a parker pen looks 


like ir: arrow. 2. Hooghly river bank in 
Calcutta < nadir tir: a river bank. 

. a plate, cf. E. B, dialects patil : a pot. 

. betel-leaf ; cf. pànpàtà : do. . 

. an absconder ; a criminal (hiding from & police). - 

. cheat., 

8: woman.. 

. door opening instruments «hole ; opening. 

. pimples <sphota : a boil. 

- fountain pen <biri= cigarette. 

. stairs <siri : do. 

f railway wagon ; ef. wagon> began> begun. 

. bust of a woman. «brinjal. 


biri- 


begun 


Je coe do 


Taboo words, are there and they are important for the study oi^ 
the cultural Mkrogoaer as well as : the psychology of the a as 
people. ` 


Examples : P : m 7 
kapal-phata ^ eight ; ef. ill-luck (origin is obscure). 
kalo $ vu venereal disease ; ; ef. black. 


Use of Plage 3 names and | proper heres, though rare, still occur. E 
güchi : m ~ an morous relationship with a public woman. ` 
; The idea might have originated from ‘Sonāgāchi’ 
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RE: er, Ud notorious brothel area of Calcutta. This etymo- 
logy was forwarded by a jew pimps. , 


haringhata a young women < at Haringhata, West Bengal 
PEL T State diary is located. - DE 

k&lu, .. .. a maker of burglars’ instruments: Tt may be 
. , | froma caste name also. ` 

miadhu- A - a buyer.of stolen goods. It is the name of a 


person or it may be from madhu: honey ; sweet 
. hinting receipt of money by sale of stolen: 
Ar spem. goods: ee 
sbu. ~ poliée <a proper name.- 


_ Abbreviation is encouraged to make the P aperon direct and sharp. 


Exaniples 1 l 

na eh. v7 deception ; of. cot : cheat. 

di Oe 05 "eg a pimp ;-cf. dàlal : do. : 

bho, à cheat who. pretends to be a landlord from 
: : . "i heating purpose «und. boithu : do. 

sāpkā 5 ; sipli . . aservant; ef B. sāph kare ye : one who cleans. - 

A. P. ^ an ‘aristocrat’ prostitute. E 


It is observed that there de psychological affinity betwen the 
anti-&ocial elements of different countries. In support of this view, some 
examples are cited from a few foreign languages. . 


andherü darknight | in the new moon; ef, E, S, darks : 
: * might. : l 

&kh (=eyes) E spectacles ; e£, a. Gipsy ‘Akh: do, o 

āgun(=freẹ) ^ > ^1 fire; cf. E. S. fire: do. 2 pistol; ef. F. 8. 

feu: revolver; pistol.. 

uthacbaj luggage lifter ; cf. E. 8 lifter; pickman. 

(=uthio: toliftup) ' = > ` 

otha (=to get up) e room; G. S.absteige: do. . | 

kala, käli (- black) 1 opium; ef, E. S. black silk, black smoke, 


black stuff: do. 2 dark night; ef. E. 8. black. 
and white: to- night. F. S. lanoie: 1. night 


2. opium. 
kÉkan (= bangles) ' handcuffs; cf, E. S. bracelets: do. 
kupiü (=cen) - ` prison cell; cf. E. S. can: do. - 
cap (= pressure) investigation by the police; ef. E,.S. pressure: 
: do. TAIR 


ebut kod (chut <choto= Speers © thief; E. S. kid: do.. - 

small. kod <cor= thief 

dristi (=sight) l eyes; E. 8. sights: -eyes. : 

machi ( =a id . police; cf. F. 8. mouche. of. J, 8. (E uelle 
-officer. . i 
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ghatak (=match-maker) one who acts as a mediator to the selling - 


transaction of a girl; girl- hunters ; ef. S 8, 
Ammenmacher: do. 


dim (egg) 1. small coins; ef. G, S. Eier: coins. 2 a wrist 
watch; cf. J, 8. nasu (an egg plant)): a pocket 
watch, 

dhóà (= smoke) a fire arm; of. E. S. aded: firearm. 


bhári kh (=heavy eyes) female breasts; cf, E. S. big brown eyes: do. 
michri (=sugar candy) an attractive woman; cf. E, S. honey. 
Again, some of ihe common terms are still current among the 


criminals of W. Bengal, The following terms were used either by the Mugs 


or other criminal! tribes of India. 


Examples: ` 
` eauknu a burglar; of. alou 10 seeg epee, examine 

(Sleeman). 

kali , darknight; cf. kalee : night (ibid), 

mahil a gang leader; of. mohil: chief (ibid), 

thola police (Dictionary of the Criminal Tribes in the- 
Punjab by M. A. Ghafur, iuo 

dhur & vietim ; ef. an individual. 

thumba geyà . has been caught; thumba gya: do (Ibid) 

baithi decamp, escape; of. baiti khá.já: do (Ibid), 


Frequency of use is not uniform in all cases; some expressions 
are of high frequency while others are of moderate or low frequency. Some 
of the utterances are restricted within a very few individuals only. 


Single occurrence approximately . - 9% 
2-5 times 17% 
6-10 times 4 2495 
11-40 times 35% 
50 and above 15% 


Why is slang uaad? This question was asked to” a large 
number of criminals and anti-social elements and their answers are listed 
n descending order of frequency. 


1. , To disguise their utterances ' 85 
2. For fear of arrest - 497 
8. Slang is more terse and has direct effect 72 
4. It creates fun 60 
5. Without its use speech is not clear , 61: 
6. Knowing not why 26 
7. . Acquired by association ' 18 
8. Noreply a: 18 
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WHAT DO THE “ENLIGHTENED” KNOW ? 
A few words an Mr. Urmson's article “On Grading” (M ind, 1950) 
APALA CHAKRAVARTI > ' ` 


. I.do not claim here to offer a eritical survey of Mr. Urmson’s much 
debated article “On Grading”. My concern is only with a few points of 
clarification, which I may have raised due to some misapprehension of the. 
work. 


For Mr. Urmson, grading is ordering, or we may say, sorting objects 
. of a particular kind according to a particular purpose (“Why i in Urmson’s 8 
language). , Some of these grading-criteria may sometimes be ^ "wrong, or if 
we prefer to say, “Unenlightened”. As the author explains that “Enlight< 
ened”? and “Unenlightened” are grading labels, we naturally tend to ask,, 
why is the criterion of grading called “Enlightened” better? What is the 
reason of our obligation to abide by it? Urmson says, that on the criterion 
of enlightenment we agree. That: is, no body thinks a criterion including 
health and -happiness to be unenlightened. But what is its status? Is 
it a convention, an artificially set definition, as is baldness and medium-age ? 
Then we do not find, why a criterion on which the “Enlighteneds” agree, 
has- any more right to call on our obligation, if not for the sake of conve- 
nience, than another, on which they do not. - Or, does Mr. Urmson propose 
a pragmatie conception and suggest that health and happiness are very 
‘useful pragmatically speaking? Here one could raise all the old arguments 
against such a conception and ask if workability by itself necessitates value. 
"There is however a third possibility. . May be the "Enlightened" has an 
insight into the true value of things (not in the manner of an intui- 
tionist,, Urmson: “has already - ‘denied that) and knows which is the true 
criterion. Prof... Blanshard suspeots (Reason and Goodness), and. it is ; 
also suggested by Urmson’s remark, “On the criterion of enlightenment: 
we generally agree" (p. 169); that he is on the road towards a cognitive 
ethics. The "enlighteneds" know that health and happiness are really i 
valuable and if we have no such insight, we have to accept it from them. 
But have we, the graders, an insight into the truth of their criterion ? Well, 
the fact that we agree about this criterion (and therefore a chance of dis- 
agreement exists, unless stipulation is assumed on the artificial definition 
of a concept) suggests that there is a possibility of truth and error about 
_italso. But again, “Enlightened” i is a value-term, a grading label, and there- . 
“fore, only the “Enlightened” can see into it. The “Enlightened” i is a man 
who gives reasons which are not superstitious, but only.he can say. whether. 
his reasons are superstitious of not. . $ 
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- The root of the trouble lies deeper. According to Urmson, if the words 
"'enlightened" and “unenlightened” are to be retained among our criteria 
for grading objects or acts (and especially for moral acts or persons), it is . 
not that they test truth but only comparative value... What determines 


, , the grade of a grading criterion ?- Evidently the criterion for “enlighten- 


ment" itself, and as among the various criteria only a difference of better 
or worse (“‘enlightened” or ‘“unenlightened’’) is possible, the criterion of 
“Enlightenment” settles the dispute among different criteria by appealing 
to its own standard, the value of which must. be decided by the similar 
process and so on infinitely. Though Urmson says that while deciding be- 
tween different criteria of morality, we cannot judge the criterion morally 
' (p. 169), we do not-seé how he avoids the circle. 
' Now about a second point. According to Urmson, in some ‘cases 
of grading the question of right and wrong does not arise. The reference 
is evidently to grading the criteria and not to grading according to an accepted 
criterion. Now, sometines, as he says (p.168), objects are defined i in terms 
_of desire. Cheese and lap- dogs are perhaps such objects, » though he some- 
times includes some moral virtues as well (a man in relation to family etc 
p. 167). . Here one may commit. oneself to the criterion and' grade objects 
accordingly on the basis of observation of the presence (or degree of presence) 
of the quality defined by the criterion in the different. specimens. This 


' is rather mechanical. Errors are due to improper observation or similar- 


reasons and corrigible. mostly through precise observation. Still Urmson: 
finds cases where we cannot say this (as an instance, he -cites morality . 
again; p. 168). But if we remember, that without a ‘why’ (the purpose, 

“he says ) there is no grading and that this purpose is known to the giader-- 
in a sense in which it is not known to any other person, we do ‘not see (if 
this “Why” has a specific determination), how this kind of case avoid any 
of the difficulties that make ‘right and ‘wrong’ in the case of lap dogs ‘in- 
applicable: The only mistake one can correct are factual, ie. about the- 
misapprehension of the grader about the nature-of his "purpose or about: 
the relation of his purpose to the criterion. But this is insignificant. The 
grader can commit himself only to the responsibility of: grading according 
to ihe standard he has taken up through his actual (or verbal) act of grading. 

: The ‘criterion has meaning with reference to the purpose as the grader has - 
understood and taken it. . 

_ There is however a case which Urmson does not discuss, the case of 

a number of graders (not apprentices of-any kind), grading according to the- 
same criterion. What will be the nature of the obligation of each of these 
men to the criterion? Is the criterion different in each individual case, and 
and does the obligation of the grader follow from his acceptance of itt- 
Indeed, in a sense, so far as morality is concerned, a criterion is not moral , 
unless some body takes.it up. On the other hand, the possibility of truth 
and falsity. about the criterion which seems at times ‘to be admitted by 
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inno: 1 is also meaningless without an obligation to abide by the true. 
But Urmson does not deal with this point. - i 


In fact, as Prof. Blanshard thinks, and as one may conclude from 
the atticle, both grading (and putting on the labels) and the choice of the 
criterion for it are acts. The former, which is (or is based on) an act of 
comparing with reference to a description, involves observation and judge- 
ment (as to whether the quality is present in the object and in what degree), 

_ while one can submit oneself to a criterion only by an act of implicitly 

sehooning | it. z " 

Note.—The discussion was prepared while working at the philosophishes 
Seminar IT in Munich as a Nochforschungsarbister in 1966. 














Dr. BENOY SARKAR, AS I SAW HIM. 
B. B. MAJUMDAR 


I came in contact with Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, during the period 
1936-1938, when I was doing M.A. in Economics. I have seldom come across 
such a charming personality with unfailing courtesy, alert mind, ready 
wit and fund of humour. He was one of those rare intellectual giants of 
his days, who earned international reputation for their original thinking 
and unique method of propagation of their ideas. Activities of this érudite 
. professor were not limited to the confines of our Sub-Continent but stretched 
beyond. He was invited by various international organisations and uni- 
+ versities, abroad, to deliver lectures on his subject. It was in récognition 

-of his original thinking and contribution in the field of economie research 
that he was conferred with Doctorate Degree (Honoris Causa) by the Uni- 
versiby of Tehran. Pad eB 


.A band of research scholars gathered around him and worked on 
various research projects under his guidance and it was under his editorship 
an economic journal in Bengali, named sift? yay Arthic Jagat was brought 
out. The scholars, who were associated with him, at that time, to name 
a few, were Dr. B. C. Laha and Dr. Moni Moullick. 


During his days, study of statistics was not so advanced. The Indian 
Statistical Institute was still in its infancy and was laocated at the Presi- 
dency College but, nevertheless, he had his own way of collecting data 
and compilation of statistical catalogue. He would. carry.in his portfolio 
bag innumerable slips, containing statisties of various-branches of his subject. 
He was a peripatetic Statistical Institute. He was, indeed, an IBS CHOR: 
by himself. : 

In his lecture rooms, he would regale us by- narrating his experience, 
when he was abroad, and meeting personalities like, Benito- Mussolini -and 
Ramsay MacDonald. His method of teaching was novel -and mode of 
expression original. To quote a few illustrations, from my memory, 
Í feel, will not be out of context here. Once, while giving: a discourse on. 
- Indian Nationalism’, he said “Indian Nationalism did not have its birth 
on the banks of the River Ganges and the River Brahmaputra but its origin 
was heralded at the Pan Asian Congress at Nagasaki, at the Parliament, 
of Religion at Chicago, and at the Battle of Port Arthur. The resolution 
adopted at the Pan Asian Congress that it was the birth right of the Asian 
people to be free from foreign domination, the enthralling speech of Swami 
Vivekananda at the Parliament of ‘Religion at Chicago and the crushing 
defeat inflicted by the Japanese Navy on the Russian at the Battle of Port 
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Arthur, all in conjunction, captal the minds of the teeming Vaflllons 
- of Indian people so much that they began to think in terms of nationalism 
overcoming their defeatist mentality". In this context, he went on saying : 
"1906 was the epoch making year for Indian Nationalism’ and the "Trio, 
Lal-Bal- Pal will be enshrined, perpetually, in our memory in letters of gold" 
His was an inspired lecture that day and carried the whole class with him. 
His was a synthesis ‘of occidental and oriental culture. Though it 
may sound paradoxical, Dr. Sarkar, in spite of his internationalism, was 
every inch a Bengalee. His discourses at the Post Graduate classes and 
at the convocations of the National Council of Education, at Jadavpur, 
were mostly in Bengali. 7 : 


. To make his points more impressive and forceful he innovated. equa- 
tions and maxims, which were classic. A few of such equations and 
. maxims are listed below : 


. "Romain Rolland multiplied by Vivekananda is aqual to 
Ramkrishna Paramhansadev". 


9. “Subhasis the last of the old and Manab is the first of the new”. 


3. “Russia is the last of the developed countries and India is the 
first of the under-developed countries”. 


4. Sarat Chandra democratised the Bengali Literature, whereas, 
Bankim’s works have aristocratic back-ground. In one of 

` Bankim’s works, we find ake oi saying, ‘ah stats epis" 

` on the otherhand in Sarat Chandra's works you will find the sub- > 
terranean trend of thought tera’ cbt sara “cde ats oiea” 


The magnificent combination of his ready wit, alert mind and find 
of humour was exhibited when, once, he was saying to his students at the 
Post Graduate class that the people from various walks of life in Bengal 
had written a book on Poet Tagore-and he (Dr. Sarkar) had also his contri- 
bution to make. One of us, named Tatini, stood up and said, ‘Then, Sir, 
Poet Tagore must-be indebted to you for your writing an article on him". 
Quick came the reply, “why Poet Tagore should be indebted to me alone ? 
' He is indebted to every human being. Even to you Tatini. Have you 

not read, ‘aiff GB) eta wee afin sfen sarpa dm fèm and ‘the: 
whole class gave him (Dr. Sarkar)'a standing applause and that was Prof, 
. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. : 
His versatility was So pervasive that his stints once, of limerick i 
, writing met with no mean success. Had he made any sustained effort 
in this direction, his contribution would have been accepted with acclaim. 
To bear me out, I am giving below the couplet of his, which he, once, recited 
in the midst of his leoture : 

; “te! tea BIA TT Tele ATN cest, 
ee Aa ate, MH, qx seats BCE ora” 
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` I have recounted, here, my reminiscences of a bygone period, which 
is, now, almost in oblivion, but I feel as if these incidents happened the other 
day “cat te qwe, xor wx Ate CT Ox we” 


Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar treated each of his students, irrespective’ 
of his mental calibre, with: sympathy, kindness and paternal feeling. He 
was as solicitous for the well being of the low brows as he was for the most » 
talented student of his class. I pay my humble sribate to this savant by 
borrowing expression from Poet Tagore : 


` jata Aga AA Scar 
xq fyra atts ea, . 
pact gta aiea Stew are aba atea 1 
qita OFF GPM SIs s 
"KCRIS Carat PEA WÍCE, 
-arata ocr cia faea SIS wifi Sa oaea 


In his death, the nation lost a patriotio son, the university lost a dedi- 
cated teacher and we lost an Institution. 


` 10~2172P-—IV .- 








‘TAGORE ON THE SIKHS* 
US AMALENDU Boss . | 


‘When I stand here to pay my humble and reverence-laden homage 
to the glorious child of God, Guru Nanak, whose holy birth five hundred 
years ago brought solace, joy, purity, strength to millions of people down 
the corridors of history, I seek your permission to bring to your notice the 
deep impact produced by the Guru's astonishing personality and by certain 
memorable events of Sikh históry upon the mind and art of Rabindranath 
Tagore and through his poetry, upon the thinking generations of Bengalees. 
We cannot contain the waters of the seven seas in a tea-cup, we cannot see 
all of the rounded sky through a pipe-hole, we cannot limit the universalist 
meaning of the great Guru to the narrow angles of particular incidents or 
values. His greatness is transcendental, all-encompassing, timeless. But. 
it is precisely this all-encompassing and transcendental quality of the Guiru’s 
personality that comes home to us when we consider how the creative ima- 
gination of a great modern poet blossomed forth in response to the Guru's 
teachings. ; 7 

Bengal is about a thousand miles far from Guru Nanak's homeland. 

But what are a thousand miles to the universalist spirit of one-who travelled '' 
thousands and thousands of miles, north and south, west and east, the east 
including Bengal and Assam? Four hundred years after the Guru’s birth, 
a distinguished Bengalee, a man of deeply religious sensibilities, the poet 
Tagore’s venerable father, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, a leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj, went year after year to the Golden Temple of Amritsar in 
quest of Joy and Truth. We learn from the poet’s autobiography that for 
some years, the Maharshi’s personal attendant was a fine-featured young 
Sikh named Lenu who accompanied his employer.to Calcutta. A boy of 
barely ten, the poet became attached to this Sikh youth and entertained 
him by exhibiting his toy ship that could gently roll, right and left, in tune 
with a toy organ. Shortly after his wpanayan, the shaven-headed boy of 
eleven accompanied his father to Dalhousie, halting for a month in 
Amritsar. Let us quote here from the poet’s autobiography : 

' The Gurdwara of Amritsar I remember as a dream. Many . 
were the mornings when I went to the Sikh temple set within a tank. 
Bhajan was incessant there. Seated in the midst of the Sikh wor- 
shippers there, my father would join them in song and they would 
greet him with pleased cordiality. 


*A paper read at the International Seminar held in Patiala in 1969 under 
the auspices of the Panjab University. l 
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` The poet further says that his father would often invite one or another 

of the Bhajan singers of the Temple to repair to his house and sing songs. 
The recollection of this boyhood experience remained with the poet 

till his last days. Even asa teen-aged person, he rendered into Bengali 


. Several songs from the Japji and some of these are, I understand froni a 
‘scholarly Brahmo friend of mine, still sung at the Sunday prayers of the 
‘Samaj. It is my belief that the pure monotheism of the Japji songs appealed 


deeply to the monotheistic mind-of the youthful Brahmo, the poet Tagore, 
and, further, the Guru’s beautiful exhortations to his followers to abjure 
“all that is false and narrow and fissiparous and to imbibe all that is true 
and comprehensive and unifying, and especially the constant tone of absolute 
surrender to the One Deity, are the qualities, among others,” of the Japji 
songs that won the poet’s heart. I may be permitted here to quote two 
of-these songs (as-rendered into English by my young. friend. Purthottam 
19s : 
. Hundreds of thousands ; AMT 

Of earth, of skies, aee 

^ Of skies upon skies; ~ selon, EL S 

Hundreds of thousands ; i 

They cannot be counted ; A 
- This is the one truth of the Vedas. . -- * Md 


Ask the Kateba ; DELL : 
Eighteen thousand worlds’; ; ge M ^ 
Eighteen thousand, but the source is one; -. ^ 

- Count them if you like ; : 
. Vou will die before they end. l 


He is great, says Nanak. 
He knows. : WA. A 
^ Himself by "Himself. = 
(The Japji, fourteen religious songs, 1 P. Lal) ` 


Like rivers rushing into seas, . 
"Not knowing where they go, 
- They praise You; Ó Lord, 

|o. 1., 2 Without knowing who: “You are. 


ot Qing, ^ Le ite V^ A emia 
_O my King of kings, ` d i 
` all tho oceans, ` ` 

-' -  alltheñountains, ` 

. all treasures, all power 

p .7. ^.  .are.like nothing, nothing 

ai ^.  eomparedeventoanant ^ ^. 7:77 
who has You in his heaft. ` (Tbid.) o ae : 
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What ee these songs great poetry is the white radiance and purity 
of their emotion, absolutely untramelled by the pettifogging dogmas of 
conventional theology. Here is palpably a man of God who has felt and 
known and whose feeling and knowledge well up in spontaneous words. I 
have found that the impact of such devotional poetry—especially the songs 

' of Nanak, Kabir and the peregrinating bauls, of Bengal—on Tagore’s own 
devotional poetry is considerable. Tagore’ s reverance for Nanak was l 
constant and I find passing references to the Guru in numerous places i in 
his prose.’ In his middle period, he wrote a series of essays on Guru Nanak, 
Guru Govind Singh and the Sikhs in general: These essays are not learned 

' treatises, they were not’meant to be so; they are written in a remarkably: 
-simple and direct prose style for the edification of Bengalee children. You 
will remember that eight years ago, our school texts in history played down 
for reasons of obvious political expediency, the meaning of the Sikhs. 
Tagore therefore sought to redress this imbalanceby writing simple narrative ` 
accounts of the Guru and his followers, bringing their significance into lumi. 
nous focus, And this has been of inestimable service tothe growth of interest F 
in Bengal in the Guru and his followers. There have been distinguished 
scholars among the Bengalees who have made important’ contribution 
to the history of the Sikhs but none, I can assure you, has rivalled these 
simple accounts of Tagore, both in prose and. verse, in the matter of 
imparting & basic knowledge and understanding of the Sikhs to _ 
Bengalee children for the last six- decades. One of these essays 
reads like a story though it is scrupulously fact-based. It tells of 
the. strange’ son of Kalu of Talbandi, the boy Nanak who preferred the- 
wealth of God’s name to the gold that his father expected him to earn 
as a trader in salt. It tells of the Guru’s disciples, Mardana, Lehna, 
Balasindhu and Ramdas. It tells of bis wide wanderings and that pro- 
found reply that he gave to some Muslims in Mecca when they objected 
to his stretching his legs in the direction of the Kabah that they might 
be pleased to turn his legs to any direction where God is not. Tagore in 
the last paragraph of this essays tells his young readers : 

The Sikhs whom you see around you today - -men of sturdy build, : 
handsome countenance, tough strength and unflinching courage, are 
the sishyas, disciples of Baba Nanak. There were no Sikhs before 

: Nanak. It was his noble personality and sublime spirituality that: 
brought this race into existencé. ` It is through his teachings that 
their temper is fearless, they keep, their heads erect, their character 

and countenance are brightened with magnanimity. | l 

Tagore expects our children to proceed from the effect to the cause, 
to Some.understanding of the Guru's greatness from the admirable qualities, 
both racial and individual, of the followers who derive their strength from 
him. In illustration of this belief that it is because of the purity and power 
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: . Ofthe source that the fruits are valuable too, Tagore wrote a number of poems f 
` that rank among his finest composition and are known to every Bengalee, 
. man and woman, who has had some school education. In 1900 were publi. 

shed two volumes of ballads and narratives which are now combined in a 
single volume entitled Katha-O-Kahini (Tales and Legends). Some of 
these poems are based on Buddhist legends, some on Tod’s Rajasthan and 
some on Sikh history, one around Banda, another around Taru Singh,. two 
others concern Guru Govind Singh. I myself admite most the last two 
poems for their rare depth of understanding of Guru Govind's self-explora- 
tion and moral strength during two crisis of his life, but the poem on Banda, 

with its stirring metre and diction, ‘is a must for every school function or 
social-get-tcgether where poems are recited ; there are lines in these poem 
that Bengalee revolutionaries for half a century have uttered while jumping 
to the fray of life and.death. To give my audience here-some idea of the. 
quality of the content of the poem, I propose to offer a rendering of some _ 
of its portions in my hesitant English prose. The title of the poem is ‘The 
Chained Hero’, Bandi Veer, ‘bandi’? meaning a prisoner, but, I hope, my 
audience here. will recognize the subtle sonal affinity between ‘bandi’ end 
the hero's name ‘Banda’. . The poem goes somewhat- thus : | 





On the banks of the five rivers, inspired by their Guru’s mantra, hair 
tied up on head, the Sikhs wake up as a unified people, fearless and daunt- 
less. All around, a.thousand voices cry, "Jai? Guruji’. Sikhs turn their 
gaze towards a new dawn. ‘Alakh Niranjan’; they cry, and that tremendous 
ory breaks down all fear, all inhibition, and their glad swords rattle next - 
to their bodies. 'Alakh Niranjan' cries the Punjab on this day. 





By the banks of the five rivers, this is a day. when :a million hearts 
know no fear or care, when life.and death are twin slaves at their feet. 


. By the banks of the five rivers, are the veins of blood now liberated 
“in the bodies of million bhaktas? And do their souls, like free birds, fly 
. up to their nests? These heroes put the mark of blood on the forehead 

of their motherland. , Locked in the embraée of a fight to the finish, Sikh . 
and Mogul tighten their grips in each other's throats; the „bitten eaglo 
- struggles against the serpent. In that deadly battle, the Sikh hero cries 
in resonant voice, ‘Jai Guruji’ and. the blood- smeared faith: intoxicated 
Mogul repeats “Deen, Dee. . . : is 
(Banda is taken a prisoner in the fort of Gurdaspur andi is removed 
s ‘to Delhi.) . 


T - At the head of procession, Mog soldiers march Hough the dust . 
' that they raise, carrying severed heads of sikhs -stuck on the pointed end 
of their spears; seven hundred Sikhs march behind; their chains-tinkle 
but, heedless of the danger to their lives, they still cry, ‘Jai Guruji’. : 
When.in Delhi they are to be beheaded, there is rivalry among these 
prisoners as to who will precede the others in laying down his life. -At the 
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day's end, 8 hundred brave men cry, ‘Jai cue and part with their 
héads. : ` ; 
When in a week's time, seven hundred mèn have been beheaded, the 


Kazi places a small son of Banda in the father's pemg, and says the father 
must kill the son. 


- Without a word, Banda hugs his child for a moment, puts his hand 
on the child's head and kisses his crimson turban. Then he draws out " 
his dagger from the sheath and says, ‘Fear not, my son, say “Jai Guruji", 
‘Jai Guruji, I have no fear, comes the clear voice of the child. Banda bends 
his left arms around the child's neck and with the right hand plunges the 
dagger deep into the small body. ‘Jai Guruji’ cries the child before his 
body rolls on the ground. o : 


Stillness descends on the congregation in the court. The executioner 
begins to tear off flesh from Banda’s body with hot pincers. Motionless - 
stands the hero, dying without a single exclamation of pain. 


I doubt if there are many comparably stirring poems in many langu- 
ages and though I regret that itis beyond my capacity to render the" tre- 
mendous power of the rhythm and i imagery of the original, I think the in- 
cident itself is powerful enough to enter deep into the reader’s sensibility. 
By contrast, the poems on Taru Singh is a brief piecé of only sixteen lines. 
It goes thus : : 


The ground in Suhidganj became red with the blood of Sikhs 
- taken prisoners in war and then slaughtered. Then the Nawab said, 
"Listen, Taru Singh, I wish to pardon you." “Why should you' 
neglect me ?" asked Taru Singh. Said the Nawab, "You are a brave 
man, I can’t be angry with you. Ishalllet you off. My oniy Teest 
is that you will cut off your hair plait and leave it with me." -Taru i 
Singh roplied, “I am so beholden for your kindness that, in return, 
T had better make a gift of my head as well along with the plait.” 


This is the poem, taut and terse in its verbal economy, offering us quick 
glimpses of the explosive passion that lies underneath the courteous ex- , 
change of compliments. And in Taru Singh we behold one wlio is more 
than an individual Sikh hero, we behold one who is also a symbol of his race, 

“a symbol of his faith. A parallel story occurs in one of the poems in. Sesh 
Saptak (The Last Gamut) ‘belonging to the final phase of the poet. This 
. is once again the story of the siege of the Gurdaspur fort. The Badshali's 
lieutenants have planned to starve the handful of besieged Sikhs fighting 
under Banda Singh ; all communication between the fort and the world 
outside has been snapped; the besieged soldiers are reduced to eating 
powdered barks and branches of trees and raw meat (if any meat be availa- 
able); this infernal privation comes to an end when after eight months, 
` the fort falls; soldiers in chains shout .'Vietory to the Guru’ and day after 
day, severed Sikh heads roll on the ground. The poet now turns the focus 





by 
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on to a teen-aged young man, Nihal Singh, one of the chained soldiers. 


His is a fresh, serene countenance lit by an inner light; in his eyes are 
congealed. the morning song of pilgrim ; it is as if some divine sculptor has 
carved out his eighteen year old body ; he stands like a young cypress plant 
straight but lissom and an exuberant vitality almost overflows his body . 


. and mind. His hands bound, he is brought to the court of the victors, the 


executioner is ready with his sword. At this moment a letter arrives from 
the capital conveying Syed Abdulla Khan’s order that the young man is 
to bé set free. When they unloose the chains, Nihal asks why there should . 
be such an order for him. He hears that his widowed mother has informed 
the authorities that her son is not a Sikh, that he has been forced by the 
Sikhs to join them. The young. man’s face is flushed in shame and grief, 
he cries, “I do not care for my life in exchange of falsehood, in truth is my 
final liberation, I am a Sikh.” —This too is a great poem in which Tagore 
has abandoned metre and rhymé, as he ‘did in most of his later poetry, 
as if he challenges the reader to see if the stark prose rhythm cannot ade- 
‘quately. convey the character of the incident—its dramatic development, 
the grim background against which stands Nihal Singh, the sharp contrast 
between his youthful vitality and its destruction in the offing, and, above 
all, his unflickering adherence to Truth which is ae cardinal meena of 
his faith. - 

Of the two poems on Guru Govind à Singh, Shesh ‘Sikeha (The | Last 
Lesson) tells the story of how the Guru had once in sudden anger killed a 


` Pathan creditor; how, to atone for this act, he brought up the Pathan’s 
' son treating him as a son and how the young Pathan became deeply devoted 


to the Master; how the Gurú tried to arouse the young man’s vengeance 
but failed once, and how eventually the Pathan was made to fly into a rage 


‘and to plunge a dagger into the Master's body ; and how the dying Guru 


said, “My son, this is my last lesson for you, you must take revenge for a 
wrong done.” This too is a great poem bringing out the Guru's complex 
personally but the other poem entitled Guru Govind is, to my mind, the 
greatest of.this.group, great because of the rhythm and imagery, great be- 
cause of the excruciating psychological self-exploration of the Guru during 
years of solitude. A man of action and organisation, Guru Govind has been 
passing his days in contemplation, in an endeavour to attain to that spiri: 


tual fullness which should entitle him to the difficult role of leadership of 


his people. A humanist rather than an ascetic, his heart yearns for life 
in the midst of multitudes ; he wakes up im his sleep greaming of calls from 


‘his people; his sword in the scabbard wriggles like a living thing as he 


watches the restlessness of his followers. Ah, what a joy it would be to 


-throw .himself in the midst of a crowd, breaking and making kingdoms, 


. destroying tyrants, catching hold of fate as if it were a disobedient horses, 


riding through millions leaving behind indelible footprints on flame-crim- 


- soned grounds, always jumping across death on to life. Sometimes it is 
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a dark night and sometimes it is a shiny day, once the sky above in thunders 


laden torn asunder by a relentless and insane storm. But heedless the Guru 
sends his call to his followers, “Come ye all to me as the waters of the five 
rivers flow into the sea; come ye my bhaktas and raise your intoxicated 
cry across the length and breadth of the the Punjab." The Guru's voice 
penetrates. the remotest nooks of jungles lest there should be some timid 
one hiding there. As he advances, his followers swell in number, Brahmin 
and Jat abandoning caste consciousness, ready to lay down their lives.— 
But these are visions of the future that cannot be worked-out yet. Now 
he has to control his passionate natural humanistic desires, now he must 
ponder and thoroughly examine himself until he can say to all: “I have 
no more doubts and hesitations, I have learnt what truth is, I have found 
my path and all obstacles including life and death clear off from my course, 
A voice within tells me to stand up in the effulgence of my truth. I call 
ye, my followers, to come to me, let in your Guru’s life your own lives be 


enriched.”’-—But all this is yet to be, and the Guru hardens himself to more 


days of strenuous self-examination. He must be like a lamp steadfast amid 
darkness, emitting its light in a stormy world. And therefore Guru Govind 
asks his followers Sahu, Lehari and Ramdas to leave him alone with his 
unremitting self-preparation.—This is à poem containing over half-a-dozen 
stanzas that are memorised by every Bengalee young man worth his salt ; 
these offer us the crystallised essence of a resolute and courageous gospel 
‘of action. 
In his prose and poetry, Tagore brings out some of the essential featuz 
res of the Sikh character, especially the militant features. But these mili- 
tant features acquire an unparalled purity and nobility by virtue of their 
never-dimmed ralation to their faith. For though changing times have 
necessarily brought about some modification or other in the social organisa- 
tion of the Sikhs, there never has been a deviation form the primal spirit 
of their faith which they received from that incomparable men of God, Guru 


Nanak. I submit to this learned audience the view that a remarkably in- 


4 


spiring direction to that primal spirit has been indicated by Rabindranath . 


Tagore in his poems, prose essays, and in his devotional songs, a direction 
for which in the eastern regions of our country are deeply indebted to him. 


. 
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ERASMUS INFLUENCE ON JOHN COLET : 
^, CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
HUMANISM IN EARLY TUDOR 
ENGLAND 


K. CHATTERJEE 


Erasmus’ friendship and association with the English theologian ànd' 
_ educator John Colct (c. 1466-1519) has been regarded by many biographers 
of Erasmus and Colet as an important chapter in their lives. Yet there 
is a considerable difference of opinion as to the nature and extent of theit 
influence on each other. The view that Colet’s influence liberated Erasmus 
from scholasticism was most positively asserted by Augustine Renaudet 
in the following words :''From that winter (that is, the winter of 1499-1500 
when Erasmus and Colet met for the first time in Oxford) passed at the 
University of Oxford. dates his complete rupture not only with the theolo- 
gical systems of the Middle Ages, but with the conventional ideals of mona- 
sticism which -during the preceding year he still upheld.’’? The 
belief expressed in the preceding did indeed start partly at least with Eras- 
mus himself. In his epistolary biography of Colet, Erasmus remarked 
that Colet’s passionate eloquence against the barren quibblings of the 
scholastics made him give up his former regard for Aquinas.? : 
Renaudet’s view has been challenged, most notably by Albert Hyma, 
_who asserted that Erasmus’ evolution to humanist theology was of gradual 
growth from his early youth onwards, that he remained indifferent to the 
scholasties all his life and therefore the opinion that Erasmus changed his 
opinion of the scholastics suddenly as he came to listen to Colet’s opinioris 
at Oxford is unsound. Hyma also remarked that Colet himself was not & 
liberal theologian and therefore he could not havé influenced. Erasmus 
theological orientation. 
The theory of a sudden transformation of Erasmus' theological opinions 
under thé influence of Colet’s ideas and opinions is indeed hard to prove. 
On the other hand, it is equally hard to accept that Erasmus became a 
lifelong friend and admirer of Colet in spite of the fact that Colet was an 
illiberal theologian. An examination of Erasmus’ intellectual relationship 
with Colet has led me to believe that they influenced each other and that 
- this mutual influence is important in understanding their status as humanists, 
especially that of Colet, who has been much misunderstood. 3 
Erasmus reported his impression of the English humanists, on: his 
first visit to England in the following way : “When I hear my Colet, I 
seem to be listening. to Plato himself. In Grocin who does not marvel at 
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such a perfect round oflearning. What can be more acute, profound, and 
delicate than the judgment of Linacre,” eto? Though the remark is 
characteristically Erasmian in its eulogistic exaggeration, the point of 
his comparison of Colet with Plato is that Colet, influenced by the Plato- 
nizing Church Fathers, Origen and Augustine, and by the fifteenth - 
_ century Florentine Platonists, Marsilio Ficino and Pico della - Mirandola, 
used Platonic ideas and images in his theological lectures, which he delivered 
` at Oxford (c. 1497-0. 1504). Platonism provided Colet with a happy relief 
from scholasticism which he detested. As a student at Oxford, Colet had 
studied, according to Erasmus, “the philosophy of the schools” to gain 
"the title expressive of the seven liberal arts,"! but grew to dislike scholas- 
-ticism. He considered the writings of Scotus “poor and barren,” and 
he “was even harder" on Aquinas. He had “eagerly devoured the work: 
of.Cieero, and diligently searched into those of Plato and Plotinus."* 
Colet/s interest in Platonism was an attempt to find in it a happy counter- 
point to the poverty and barrenness of scholastic theology, as Colet viewed 
it. In Ficino’s writings Colet found an example of Platonic philosophy 
giving to Christian theology an eloquence that he missed in the theology 
of the schoolmen. Ficino is. quoted or alluded to in Colet’s theological 
works with remarkable frequency and Colet praised Ficino’s philosophical 
eloquence by saying that he admired Ficino’s style, but himself could not 
dreain of having the expressive power of the Teens, "than Mee lav- 
guage.there can be nothing finer in philosophy." ET 
Yet there is a passage in Colet’s Lectures on 1 Corinthians? where 
“he called upon his audience not to “become readers of philosophers" and | 
` orated at some length òn the imperative duty of the Christian man to “ban- 
quet with Christ alone."* This invective against pagan philosophers 
' can be and indeed: has been taken by many to regard Colet as an obscurantist,. 
not a humanist.! However, in his theological lectures’ and treatises, 
including the one in which the invective: against the pagans occurs, — 
there are so many borrowings from Platonism that it is hard to 
‘assume that Colet had Plato in mind. as: one of the pagan authors ` 
who had to be banished from the choice table of Christ. Another thing 
about this invective is that it banishes pagan “philosophers,” but not poets. 
So there is no reason to see in this passage a total rejection of classical litera- 
ture. Colet’s objection to pagan philosophy had also probably something 
‘to do with the way the schoolmen used Aristotelianism to develop their 
theology, in which very little use was made of the scriptures themselves, 
"To Erasmus Colet had complained of the “rash and overweening manner" 
_of Aquinas in which he sought to explain “everything.” ! Therefore, I 
presume that Colet’s invective had more to do with his objection to the | 
mannér in which pagan philosophy was used in the Ohristian theology than 
to pagan philosophy itself. . In the poem to the literal Exposition of Romans, 
` Colet wrote ; "The wisdom of philosophers, so far as they had any knowledge 
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of the truth, was from the revelation of God. For God, says St. Paul, 
has revealed unto them that which maybe known of God...In the world of 
` creation, as in a book, contemplative philosophers might easily have recog- 
nized God, and worshipped the Creator made known by His creatures." !? 

In his theological lectures at Oxford, Colet ‘followed a style that 
clearly proves his affiliation to the humanist intellectual movement. Colet 
was vehemently opposed. to the dullness and aridity of the scholastic theo- 
logians, their overweening and barren manner of applying an alien 
philosophical system to the complete neglect of the scriptures, their words 
and their beauties of style. Colet desired that the expositor of the Bible 
should be well-versed in Greek and Hebrew.” Though his knowledge of 
these two languages was minimal, he introduced the teaching of Greek in 
St. Paul's School, founded by him in c. 1509; encouraged Erasmus to translate 
the New Testament from the original Greek, and in old' age set 
himself diligently to the study of Greek,as a letter from More bears record.!5 . 
Against the rampant allegorism and philosophizing of the medieval exegetes, 
Colet upheld the value of reading the Bible as the most important book - 
for the Christians. In his Exposition of Romans he set an example of a 
strictly textual approach in the exegesis of the apostolic texts. However, 
in regard to the Old Testment, Colet was quite willing to use allegory as 
a mode of interpretation, because of the opportunity such interpretation 
afforded in explaining the Old Testament as symbolical and poetical re- 
presentation. of the Divine truth. In brief, opposition to scholasticism, 
adoption of a Platonizing style of exegesis, advocacy of fidelity to scriptural 
texts and of linguistic scholarship, balanced use of allegory, all these 
impart to Colet’s exegetical style the unmistakable characteristics of hu- 
manism. l , EC MN. i 

. When Erasmus met Colet at Oxford for the first time in c. 1499, the 
latter was more distinguished in academic achievement. Colet was deli- 
vering, or had already finished doing so, his lectures on the Epistles: of 
St. Paul at Oxford and was on his way to the Doctor of Divinity. He 
had also come back from the continent after having studied the patristic 
. writers; Origen, Jerome, Ambrose and Augustine, all of whom had attracted 
. Colet as also other humanists of his time. Erasmus, however, had already 
a minor reputation as an author. He had written a book against bad 
Latin, Anti-Barbari (1493). Besides he had earned some fame as a teacher 
of rhetoric and literature at the University of Paris. In a letter to Eras- 
mus, probably the first correspondence between them and written probably 
Shortly after they had known each other at Oxford, Colet wrote that at 
Paris he had already heard of Erasmus’ name from learned men?’ and from 
the "testimony of your own writings."* Colet particularly mentioned 
- a letter of Erasmus to Robert Gaguin (French humanist and historian) which 
Colet read presumably at Gaguin’s house, and which "served as a taste and 
sample, as it were-of an accomplished man of great learning and of varied 
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knowledge,"!? as Colet wrote in the letter. This letter proves that Colet 
appreciated Erasmus’ genius in rhetoric and literature. 

Colet looked upon Erasmus’ classical scholarship as a valuable intel- 
` lectual equipment which could be of great use in biblical exegesis. In 
another letter written in the winter of c. 1499, Colet invited Erasmus to 
join him in his theological | battles at Oxford by lecturing on certain books 
of the Old Testament." Unfortunatley this letter of Colet has not 
survived, though its somom can he inferred from Erasmus’ reply, which i is 
extant. 

"This letter of Erasmus is véry important, throwing a great deal of 
light on the intellectual relationship of Colet and Erasmus. The letter 
makes clear that they had common standpoints regarding scholasticism : 
"In saying that you dislike this modern school of divines (that is; the 
scholastic theologians) who spend their lives on mere subtleties and quibb- 
lings of sophistry;.you are quite of the same way of thinking .as 
myself.” “Erasmus also added, as if agreeing with Colet, that the 
scholastics "drain the intellect dry with their hard- and barren refinements 
and neither invigorate nor inspire i677! "The sterility of the scholastic 
intellect was the mutual concern of both Erasmus and Colet. In his bio- 
graphy of Colet, Erasmus wrote that Colet was hostile to the scholastics 

for their "poor and barren intellect,” their quibbling about the words and 
‘opinions of others? In Colet’s eloquent lectures on the Epistles 
of St. Paul.in which he drew upon Plato on the one hand, and 
Origen, Jerome, Ambrose and Augustine on the other, Erasmus found a | 
pioneer at Oxford doing his best,.as Erasmus wrote in his letter, 
to “restore to its pristine beauty and dignity the old and true Theo- 
logy,’’? as opposed to 'the'modern school of divines.” It also becomes’ 
' clear from this letter that Colet' had asked Erasmus to. join him in that 
task of restoring the old theology, for Erasmus: says in this letter: “I am 
surprised. ; -+.,.at your inviting me, a mere nobody, to be your partner 
in so roble an office.”?*- Colet indeed looked upon his theological lectures 
at Oxford as something more than a mere pursuit of the degree of D. D. 
which seems to be the ostensible purpose of these lectures. As Erasmus 
- wrote; "the title of Doctor was spontaneously offered him some time later 
“than his lectures), and accepted by him, though rather to oblige ‘the 
offerers than-because he’ sought it."?5 With help and collaboration from 
scholars like Erasmus. Colet would start an Oxford movement for a new 
_ theologgy... | .- - : 

Erasmus, however, déelined this invitation, considering himself in: : 
adequate for the job : “I am neither ignorant how poorly equipped I am, 
nor boast: of learning enough to suffice for undertaking so important 
„a task.’ It may be that Erasmus was hiding his reluctance for direct 
and. open confrontation with established opinions. But Erasmus was 
not entirely untruthful: . He had been. so far interested more in poetry 
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and rhetorie, than in theology and philosophy. But Erasmus admired 
Colet's knowledge.of theology, Erasmus often addressed him as “learned 
Colet”, or “my teacher," in his many letter to Colet. In Colet’s theological 
credos, Erasmus found much to approve. Colet’s eloquence (consider, 
for example, Erasmus’ comparison of him with Plato), his application of ; 
the grammatical method in scriptural exegesis, his erudition, his advocacy , 
of the study of Greek and Hebrew, were all close to Erasmus’ heart. Eras- 
mus’ criticism of the schoolmen, as appears in the letter that we 
have been discussing was not of an abrupt development, but seemed to have 
been brought out from deep down his mind by Colet. However, Erasmus 
went further and pointed his finger at-where the cause of scholastic’ barren- 
ness lay, namely their lack of “polite learning,” and I quote his words at 
some length : Ó 
It is not that I condemn their (the scholastics’) pursuits ; for there 

is no literary pursuit that I do not approve of. But when those pursuit 
of theirs are isolated, and not seasoned with more ancient and polite litera- ' 
ture, they are only qualified, in my opinion, to make a man a contentious 
seiolist ; whether they can render them wise, let others determine. - 
Worst of all, while Theology, the queen of all the sciences, was enriched and 
2dorned by the eloquence of former writers, they disfigure it in the way we 
see by their want of power of PEE and by the solecisms of a barborous 
style. 4 

. The above remarks of Erasmus are one of the eggs he laid to be hatched: 
by Colet, they articulated Colet/s own later endeavours as an educator. 
After he became the Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral in London in 1504?*; 
Colet began to be increasingly interested in education, though he had not 


forgotten the program of theological lectures either. During his Deanery, . 


William Grocyn, a friend of his, lectured on the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius | 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. From a letter of Thomas More we come to know 
that Grocyn’s lectures drew a large audience of students and many of the 
educated class, though “the self-styled intellectuals” were not attending??. 
There was a provision in the old statutes of the cathedral requiring the 
chancellor of the cathedral. to lecture continuously on theology. But 
this statute was one of the least observed ones at the cathedral. Colet 
drew up some statutes to revive the old practices, but the cathedral chapter, 
opposed to any change, rejected thém.*^ In the same statutes Colet had 
also turned his attention to the cathedral grammar schoól, one of the oldest 
in England, and sought to require fresh qualifications of the master of the 
grammar school, who "should be an upright and honourable man, and of 
much well-attested: learning,” and should teach the boys “grammar,” 
“chaste literature," and “good living’’.*+ 
Echoing Erasmus’ words in 1499, Colet said in a sermon delivered 
at St. Paul's cathedral in 1512, “Hit is nat inough for prista, after 
ingement, to consture a collette, to put forth a question, or to answer to a 
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sopheme."3? Colet saw' that an education that taught only’ the su- 
 perfialities of logie and philosophy ‘was not only hollow, but also 
morally irresponsible. He found that the priests, because of their hollow 
scholastic learning, were lacking in “approved‘maners” and metely lernynge ` 
of the holye scripture.”** By the time of this sermon, Colet had already 
founded a new school’ at the churchyard- of St. Paul’s (6. 1810) which. 
l arouséd great enthusiasm and was hailed by the English humanists as 5 
great beginning. Thomas More described the new school with an epic 
simile : “just as the Greeks who destroyed barbarian Troy came out of the 
Trojan horse, so from. your Behook: conie those No reprove and overthrow 
their ighorance.’’*4 B 
Behind the foundation of St. Paul's school, as the school &iisided by 
' Colet has come to be known ever since, was the evolution of Colet from theo- 
logian to educator, an evolution that can be dated, as far as such a gradual 
process can be chronclogized, from his correspondence with Erasmus in 
1499. Erasmus too in his turn had gravitàted toward.Colet; and in their 
&dmiration for each other's mind lay the germs of their future works. In 
1501, a year after he left England, Erasmus expressed to James Tutor that . 
as regards his future plans he was sometimes thinking of “‘going to Englànd 
again, to spend à month or two in theological study with my friend Colet.''*5 
In 1505, sometime before he came to England for the second time, Erasmus — . 
wrote to Colet that he was longing to devote himself to theology and had ` 
in an earlier period attempted a commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
‘” Romans, Colet’s favorite subject, but acknowledged his déficiency-in Greek 
’ * which stood in the way. But now hé was enjoying his time “in the gardens 
of Greek authors” and gathering from them that “will be of use in sacred- 
studies." “For,” he added, “this one thing I know by-experience, that we 
cannot be anything in any kind of literature without Greek.”*¢ Erasmus, 
. ' in saying this, was addressing only a person of his own way of thinking, 
for Colet himself championed the need of thé knowledge of classical languages 
including Hebrew, on the part of an exegete. (Though his own 
knowledge of Greek. was unsatisfactory, Colet tried to remove this deficiency 
and gave himself up to the learning of Greek in the last few years of his — 
life about the same time Erasmus was learning Hebrew). Interest in 
classical scholarship: bound the two men further and in 1505 Colet was 
urging ‘Erasmus on the translate the New Testament from the Greek 
original.*® "Whether the talk of founding the school came up in their 
` discussion as they two met again in England, we can only guess, but in that 
year Colet had inheirted, at his father, Sir Henry’s death a large fortune, 
which enabled him to found the school in the churchyard of St. Paul’s. In 
the new institution, free from the control of the conservative cathedral 
body, Colet was able to carry out he program of education that he had in 
-mind and that took shape largely through Erasmus’ intellectual contribu- 
tions. Though in 1499 Erasmus had declined Colet’s invitation to join 
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him in his theological battles at Oxford, he became à willing collaborator 
of Colet in the latter's educational program. Colet received many. good 
counsels and much practical assistance in the founding of the school, but 
Erasmus’ major contribution’ was to the curriculum of the new school, 
where, after all, its chief signifiance lay. Erasmus’ most significant contri- 
butions were the two great hand-books of rhetoric, De Ratione Studii and 
De Copia Verborum ac Rerum. The first book was mainly written for the 
guidance of teachers for training boys in Greek and Latin literature. 


When Colet saw the book, he was overjoyed and allayed Erasmus’ initial - 


suspicion as to his approval with those words : “what is it that you say 


I shall not approve? What is there of Erasmus I do not approve? I - 


have run through that Epistle of yours about Studiest!...... and as I 
read it again. I not only approve it all, but I truly admire your genius.” 
Colet went on, “Oh Erasmus, how I wished...... that I had you as teacher 
in our school. But I hope that you will give us some aid, if it is only in 
teaching our masters, when you come away from those Cambridge people."'4? 

Erasmus stayed in Cambridge three more years after Colet wrote the 
above (October, 1511), but whether he was able to come down to London 

‘to instruct the masters of St. Paul's School, we do' not know. But the 
important point to notice is that St. Paul’s School, founded by Colet, derived 
its pedagogical philosophy and its: curriculum from Erasmus. In the 
Statutes of St. Paul's School Colet directed that the children begin their 

. Latin with his Accidence (Colet’s contribution to the grammar which Colet, 

' William Lily and Erasmus collaborated to write, c. 1509) and their religious 
instruction with his Catechism (some rudiments of religion and morality) 
and its verse translation by Erasmus called “Institutum Christiani hominis." 
After the basic precepts of grammar, they should move to Erasmus’ 
manual of classical rhetoric, De Copia Verborum ac Rerum. Then 
should follow the study of Christian authors, Lactantius, Prudentius, 
Sedulius, Proba, Juvencus and Baptista Mantuanus, but also “suych other 
as shalbe tought (2. e., thought) convenyent and mostè to purpose unto the 
true laten spech," *? the absence of which qualifying clause has led to 
the misunderstanding that Colet wanted only Christian authors to be read 
in his school. "These other authors, selected by the masters according 
to the progress made by the students, were evidently taken from the list 
of authors recommended by Erasmus both in De Copia and in De Ratione, 
such as Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Virgil, Cicero, Seneca, Terence, St. Jerome 
and Plotinus, to name only a few here. Colet’s recommendation for what 
should be taught at St. Paul's was only an outline. He stated the broad 
aim of his school in the following way : 

Isay that fylthynesse and all such abusyon which the later blynde 
worlde brought in which more ratheyr may be clallid blotterature thenne 
iitterature I vtterly abbanysh adn Exclude oute.of this schole and charge 
the maysters that they teche all way that isthe best and instruet the da i 
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in greke and Redyng laten in Redyng vnto them suych auctoürs ibat hathe 


-with -wisdome joyned the pure chaste cloquence.* 


‘ The essentially humanist outlook of Colet consists in the fact that he 
saw in the unliterary and unclassical education of the Middle Ages the 


.roots of a pervasive ignorance. ‘‘Good litterature” in its union of wisdom 


and eloquence was to remedy the inelegance and ignorance resulting from 
the “blotterature” of the “later. blynde worlde.". Colet’s sense. of moral 
and aesthetic horror of ignorance is quite evident in those phrases. 

e Colet’s concern for pure Latinity, his hatréd of the ‘barberous’ style 
of the scholasties united him with Erasmus in the same cause. But for 
both, pure Latinity was not a goal in itself. An even more significant point 
of intellectual kinship between the two is bonae literae, which Colet tran- 


slated as “good litterature” in his. Statutes. For Erasmus bonae literae 


were the means of a moral and intellectual regeneration and of discomfitting 
obscurantist and conservative opposition ‘to classical literature. But 


` both Erasmus and Colet thought that the cultivation of classical letters was 


an important benefit for the Christian faith. That is why Colet expressed , 


"the motto of his school in these words : Fide et bonis litteris. 
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THÉ DARKLING PLAIN. 
C. P. K. THARAGAN 


The word ‘student’ seems to have become a misnomer in the whole . 
world to the east of Suez in our time; to-day's student is a half-baked 
politician, enjoying a privileged status in society without any onerous 
function corresponding to it. It is a covetable class-label under which 
he claims benefit of clergy when implicated in all kinds of anti-social rowdy 
behaviour. No wonder many of them like Peter Pan in Barrie’s play 
refuse to grow up; for, adult life may involve som» responsibilities though 
it can confer—God knows ;—few privileges in our underdeveloped back- 
ward countries still oscillating between medieval obscurantism and modern 
enlightenment. It must be conceded also in defence of our School and 
College Peter Pans that the Standards of adult behaviour that they can 
see around them are not exactly calculated to win their respect arid in- 
fluence their reformation. The adult citizens in our newly-enfranchased 
democracies prefer infantilism to the strenuous practice of outmoded virtues 
like truth, honour and dignity. They love to surround themselves with 
fantasies and illusions and differ if at all from the so-called adolescent 
population in being more purposeful and more cowardly when they indulge 
in all sorts of anti-social and rowdy behaviour. How can we blame Peter 
Pan for refusing to grow up in such a world; It aids and abets him in his 
weaknesses so that he can be made a cats-paw for all the devilries that are 
perpetrated in the name of democracy and freedom. 


Aniong these grown-ups I include first’ and foremost the politicians 
that for their bellies sake have crept and climbed and intruded into the 
teaching profession. Whatever be the discipline they ‘profess, politics, 
economics, literature, the sciences or mathematics, they have only made it 
a tool to break and enter into the fold, to become well-fed and liesurely 
shepherds, perpetually agitating for more leisure and creature-comforts, 
for “keeping up the dignity of their profession”. No wonder the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed. Both the shepherds and the sheep are 
swollen with the wind and the rank corruption they. draw and both are 
being devoured apace by the wolf and the bear prowling around with ‘ privy 
paw’ just outside their cosy. dream-world. 


. Itis of course idle to expect in a modern class-room the kind of sholar 
Teacher described by Chaucer in his famous prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales. Our teachers are far too busy improving their status and keeping 
up the dignity of their profession to devote much time to the improvement 
of their minds. Up to a point, the modern teacher is like Chaucer's Scholars: 
of him; too, we could say "gladly would be learn and gladly teach" :—but, l 
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we should add, ‘if he could find the time.’ The thirty volumes clad in 
“black and red”, that stood at his ‘“‘beddes head" are either not there at all, 
or not ever disturbed in their rest on those highly decorative shelves. 
Chaucer goes on to characterise his Scholar as a “shepherd and not a mer- . 
cenary.” It would be interesting to speculate how ths modern (clerke of 
Oxenford) Professor whose career is punctuated with “direct actions” for 
the enhancement of salary and reduction of work-load, would expound 
to his students the distinction between mercenary and shepherd: here with- 
out blushing ! Well, that is perhaps an exaggeration ; they are not sen- 
sitive plants; and atiy proclivity- to the painful reflex action referred to, 
must have been cured long ago when they stood, figuratively speaking, 
in the firing-line for the first time, that is to say, had their first bout of 
"Samaram" experience |. However, the gap. between- ancient ideals and 
modern realities has in some fields become so wide as to. make the former 
in a real sense unintelligible and unteachable, 

We may recognise and’ salute as the loftiest reach of Shakespeare’ S. 
thought the great ‘speech in Troilus and Cressida, On fe 


.. “degree, priority and place/Insisture, course, Proportion; season, 


form/ Office and custom, all in line of order" " — 
. um (T&C, ii 86.88) 


But this can hardly pass e in our College class-rooms today. 
The most broad-minded modern teacher would have to explain it as a deplo- 
rable example of the Bard's enxiety to please his bosses, the vested interests 
and “powers that be,” by making his Ulysses such ati eloquent Champion 
of that heirarchical society. Our modern “thinkers” would contemptuously 
reject the whole long speech as iubbish and Shakespeare as the lackey 
of feudal reaction and the lickspittle of an.effete aristocracy. The speech 
is intrinsically good nevertheless ; and deserves to be read carefully even 
though you are determined to refute it in advance. The whole fabric of 
the argument is based on the’ unalterable ‘nature of things as they are, not 
` things as we would wish them to be, in, the day- dreams of our m protracted 
adolescence. Ulysses concludes, saying : l 

: Great, Agamemnon/ his Chaos, when degree . is. suífocate[Follows 


the choking. V. . , 

- Even those who are bent upon Sodai chaos by “the iffookkion 
of degree" are after all looking-forward to. some kind of “archy” to follow 
and to emerge from, anarchy. Chaos as such.is the ay of not only 
the good life, but of all life, 

Unfortunately, the teacher has scouts jus a “paid agent of the com- 
munity, appointed to propogate the accepted and current gospel approved 
by his employers, the politicians. He can sail against the ‘current,’ now 
and then, it is true; but not for long nor éontinuously all the time. The 
paradox of his situation 1$ that if he behaves strictly as a paid-agent and 
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takes a personal interest only in his salary he will secure considerable im- 
provements in salary and proportionáte devaluation of his prestige in his 
profession. The culmination of this process in the most “advanced” coun- ` 
tries in our part of the world has resulted in the school and college teacher- 
being placed under the strict supervision of his students and paid their : 
régular supply of so many bowls of rice a day and so many sets of uniforms 
a year, so long as the ‘student-leaders’ find their teaching “orthodox” 
and their conduct and character satisfactory. These mandarins at school 
and college began by despising and rejecting Shakespeare’s thonght : 

How could communities/Degrees in ‘schools and brotherhoods in 
cities/Peaceful commerce from dividable shores/The primogeniture ‘and 
due of birth/Prevogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels/But by degree 
stand in authentic place? - i 

Nemesis has made them end up by being commanded by some semi- 
divine labour leader to propogate his own “powerful thought" under the 
surveillance of their own students on pain of liquidation. The French 
nobility despised and rejected Rousseau's Social Contract before the French 
Revolution. Carlyle tells us that their skins went into the binding of the 
second edition of Roussau's book during the Revolution which it sparked 
off. ; l 

Carlyle, like Shakespeare, is a back number today. His thoughts 
too, would be dismissed as not ‘powerful’ enough to appeal to the makers 
of little red books. Chaucer’s views on learning and teaching can be dis- 
missed as old fashioned idealism ; Shakespeare's views on degree as partisan 
special pleading ; but Carlyle's-views on work sound so fantastically absurd 
to us that he would have to be dismissed as a half-witted as well as dyspeptic 
Scotsman. “The only happiness a braveman ever troubled himself with 
asking much about was happiness enough to get his work done. Not ‘I 
can’t eat!’ but “I can’t work !” that was the burden of all wise complaining 
among men. Itis, after all, the one unhappiness of a man. That he cannot 
work, that he cannot get his destiny as a man fulfilled. Behold the day-is 
passing swiftly over, our life is passing swiftly over ; and the night cometh 
wherein no man can work. The night ence come, our happiness our un- 
happiness it is all abolished ; vanished cleán gone : a thing that hath been ; 
not of the slightest consequence whether we were happy as eupeptic Curtis, 
as the fattest pig of Epicurus, or unhappy as Job." (Carlyle) our eupeptic 
Curtises striving incessantly to achiebe the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number (which is often number one! would dub these Carlylisms as “bour- 
geous reaction" and plain lunacy. Every healthy man today regards work 
as a necessary nuisance but Carlyle calls it a blessing, a substitute for happi- 
ness, and man's destiny. No doubt unemployment and the dole are not so ` 
desirable as full employment and a fat pay-packet; but whoever wanted 
work for its own sake! The worker's right to strike, we know, is more funda- 
mental, if possible, than his right to employment. Now a days they seem 
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to get employed only for the sake of being able to strike and it would be 
truer to call that the modern working man’s destiny (until it is taken away 
from him by those who come to rule over him ultimately in his own name ;) 
Carlyle had read the dialecties of Hegel in the original but he altogether 
missed the dialectical materialism of Marx... How could he achieve a rational 


l philosophy of work without the help of Marx's dialectical ‘materialism an 


his analysis of surplus value. ` . 

The author of the Bhagawat Gita has views on work and the fruits 
thereof which resemble Carlyle's, rather than Karl Marx’s. Neither of the 
latter are known to have read the Gita. The other day a teacher on strike 
staging a “Samaram”’ (and therefore a follower of Marx rather than of 
Carlyle) was reported to have recited the Gita as part of his ritual struggle 


' for redress of grievances called "Satyagraha". Even those who are not 
deyotees of Srikrishna and do not consider the Gita sacred, may feel shocked 


by the impropriety of the striker quoting this particular scripture which 
extols disinterested work as a mode of achieving man’s liberation. But 
of course those who are shocked are wrong and foolish, not the striker! 


. „The sacred scriptures can be and have been-quoted to justify any and every 
. sin against the whole spirit of their teaching. The si a are no match 


for human ingenuity diabolically inspired | ' 


The world-wide democratic process of the last fifty years has made 
nonsense of many of our traditional value judgements and the terms and 
turns of speech in which they are enshrined. ‘Gentleman’ and ‘lady’. having 
shed their honorific ‘aura’ became labels of outmoded class distinctions 
and finally pejorative epithets. In his [dia of a University, Cardinal Newman 
makes a gallant attempt to disentangle the idea of a gentleman. from notions 
of high birth and privileged status ; but Newman’s ideal of gentlemanliness 
itself has been swept away by the levelling democratic process that has 
no use for distinction of character based on suarity of manners and mildness 
of disposition. : 

“Tt is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one who never 


` inflicts pain..:.He is mainly occupied in merely removing the obstacles 


which hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those about him; and 
he concurs with their movements rather than taxes the initiative himself... . 


"The true gentleman carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in 


the minds of those ‘with whom he is cast—all clashing of opinion or collision 
of feeling all restraint or suspician or gloom or resentment ; his great con- 
cern being to make everyone at their ease and at home....He is patient, 
forbearing, and. resigned, on philosophical principles, he submits to pain 
because it is inevitable; to bereavement because it is irreparable; and to 
-death because:ib is his destiny....He may be right or wrong in his opinion 
but lie is too clear-headed to be unjust; he is as simple as he is forcible 
and as brief as lie is decisive.” (Newman), : 


A , re 
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This kind of gentlemanliness seems to negate the grim struggle for 
existencé in which the modern democracies are engaged. It has no place 
in society and hence in our class rooms either. 


Similarly, Tennysons's “Sir Galahad” should raise more than a titter 
if a teacher has the hardihood to offer it to his students as a sober and serious 
statement of the facts of life, : 


"My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure; 


Physiologically, it is the toughness of the cardio-vascular system, 
not its so-called purity (what does that mean anyhow !) that makes for 
strength. Psychologically, we post-Freudians: (even our modern school 
girls !) do not believe in that kind of ‘purity’ which is neither possible without 
repression of instincts nor desirable with it. In any case, we refuse to 
accept that purity of heart can increase a man’s strength tenfold as a sober 
and veracious statement. 


Another of the sublimities in, Tennyson’s poetry that have become 
ridiculous today is the famous passage in Oenone :— 


“Self reverance, self knowledge, self control 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power" ` 


Perhaps the victorian poet means by “sovereign power" not the 
genuine article ; for that we are assured (by the highest authorities of the 
modern world) “grows out of the barrel of a gun". The modern teacher 
declares proudly :— : á 


“My strength is as the strength. of ten thousand 
Because that is the strength of my Union” 


He acquires "sovereign power" not by knowing and restraining but by - 
forgetting himself and his dignity, by letting himself go in the streets, by 
wearing his heart on his sleeve for every passerby to peck and laugh at, 
Surely, Tennyson's ethical idealism is no longer tenable. 


Since Nature is usually a non-committal subject, Wordsworth as a 
Nature-poet is still perhaps not wholly obsolete and irrelevant. But Words- 
worth is not content to be a mere Nature-poet. When he begins to moralise 
and philosophise, he too gets soon chucked out. For instance, his ‘Ode on 
Duty’ with its once famous opening stanza is no better than a ridiculous 
rigmarole to the modern student. 


Stern Daughter of the voice of God ! 
O Duty ! if-that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
. To check the erring and reprove ; 
13—2172P—IV f 
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Thou he art victory and law 
-When empty terrors overawe 
: From vain temptations set free 
And calmest the weary strife of frail humanity.’ 


l It is clear that by modern trade union standards Wordsworth’s con- 
ception of duty is -perniciously unethical. “A rod to check the erring”, 
indeed | But we are not such slaves as to kiss that rod today. Full of out- 
moded cliches and reactionary thinking, the whole of this Ode to Duty i is & 
‘parcel of the dreadful past’ from which we hope to be delivered ! 


The central assumptions on: which màn's “thought has rested and. 
‘flourished for centuries, forming the whole fabric of his culture and civiliza- 
tion, are being challenged and cast away in our time. "When “the centre 
cannot hold", things must inevitably “fall apart." The anarchy that is let 
loose on the world has invaded the class room, which, in a happier time, 
had stemmed chaos by providing'a constant and reliable source of illumina- 
tiom to the passing generations. Today we find that the lights are being 
put out one after. another-—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
‘Carlyle, Newman, Tennyson and the rest—so that teachers and students 
begin to feel: palais 


£e 


..Wwe are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night" f : 


When the whole world is enveloped in such cimmerian darkness, it. 
may-be time for the shattering illumination of the Bulow holocaust which 
also is preparing. 





THE PRE-JUDGMENTAL IN PERCEPTUAL! 
KNOWLEDGE 


Pranab Kumar Dx 


That fully developed knowledge involves judgment is seldom dis: 
puted. But the question whether there is also a pre-judgmental stage of 
experience is answered in diverse and conflicting ways, There are three 
questions concerning pre-judgmental experience which can be distinguished : 

(a) Is the pre-judgmental a necessary stage of our perceptual know- 
ledge ? 

(b What is the nature of pre-judgmental experience ? ? 

(c) Are the contents of pre-judgmental Ga ponme independent of 

those of thought ? - 
l These questions are no doubt interlinked but in this paper we shall 
deal with the first question only. The question of the necessity of pre- 
judgmental experience presupposes a rough idea of the nature of that exs 
perience. In other words, we mean something by pre-judgmental ex- 
perience when we inquire into the necessity of that experience. l 

But what does 'pre-judgmental experience’ mean? The words ‘pre- 
judgmental experience' indicate that there is a stage of experience which 
goes before judgment. This means that before we make explicit judgments 
we are acquainted with some given presentations, Pre-judgmental ex- 
perience therefore means immediate apprehension of given presentations, 
It differs from judgment in that it does not definitely predicate something 
of some other thing in the manner of substantive—adjective relation. 
Pre-judgmental experience is direct awareness of presented contents, Here 
awareness takes the form of apprehension which is immediate. As Hobhouse . 
rightly says, “the actual consciousness of the present goes before the judg- 
ment" (The Theory of Knowledge, p. 18). ‘Simple apprehension’ ‘immediate 
cognition’, ‘cnirvikalpaka. pratyaksa’, etc., are some of the oft-repeated 
. expressions which are used for pre- -judgmental experience. At this stage 
of undeveloped knowledge we have fragmentary glimpses, murinurs, tickles, 
eto, : 

Although ‘pre’ in pre-judgmental experience means ‘before’, there is. . 
difference of opinion as to the nature of ‘before’, Does it mean temporal 
priority or logical priority? To accept the first alternative is merely to . 
concede that pre-judgmental experience is first in order of time. But this 
indicates nothing definite as to the nature and character of that experience. 
The mere happening of something before another indicates nothing as to its 





1, The word ‘immediate’ here means independent of thought. l 
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eharacter. Moreover, ib is doubtful whether we simply apprehénd some 
contents at a particular moment and later come to have predicative know- 
ledge of the apprehended contents.. It is therefore more reasonable to 
hold like Hobhouse that:pre-judgmental experience has a general character 
though it is believed on logical grounds. 
It is sometimes alleged that pre-judgmental experience is to be ad- 
mitted only on logical grounds. Developed knowledge is not born all at once. 
_ Logically it presupposes a prior stage of undeveloped knowledge. But the 
fundamental point is that if pre-judgmental experience is not real but is a 
mere logical conjecture, then the reality of such experience is a matter of 
doubt. Why should one admit ‘something only on logical grounds if its 
very existence is not warranted by experience? Unless, in other words, the l 
contents of pre-judgmental experience are real why should one postulate 
its existence? Moreover, such an attempt will entail a gap between thought 
and reality—a gap which will create fresh problems. We hold, then, that 
,pre-judgmental experience is nothing fictitious and is admitted on logical 
grounds. : 
1 There are.some theories which deny, or at least are reluctant to admit, 
. the necessity of pre-judgmental experience; Let us briefly consider them. 

Commonsense realism or naive realism denies that pre-judgmental 
experience has any special significance. Knowledge is always knowledge . 
of an object as it is. The so-called pre-judgemental experience does not ` 
give us kriowledge of the object and therefore pre-judgmental experience 
is not knowledge. To speak frankly, the naive realist does not see any 
necessity . of admitting pre-judgmental experience. 

But the naive realist’s denial of the necessity of pre- -judgmental 
experience is not soünd. The piont that the object as it is, is known in’ 
knowledge is vulnerable. Without any subjective factor, it is impossible 
to account for illusion. Moreover, to hold that knowledge is always know- 
ledge of the object as it is, is-to deny illusion, hallueination and some other 
kindred experiences. Last but not the least, commonsense or naive realism 
does. not Simply discuss the problem of the ‘necessity of pre-judgmental 
experience. Such a view, in other words, avoids-this issue. _ - 

Many Absolute Idealists have vigorously argued against the necessity 
of admitting pre-judgmental experience. Their thesis is ‘perception is judg: | 
ment. -This means that perceiving is a species of judging. Rather judging? 
covers all modes of cognizing like apprehending, perceiving, ete. Know- 
ledge is definite, certain and communicable. It is only thought which can 
satisfy all these requirements. Since knowlédge is an intellectual act, 
merely immediate apprehension cannot be called knowledge. Pre-judg. 
mental experience, i.e., the immediate apprehension of presentations which 





2. As Bosanquet says, “Knowledge i isa Judgment, an affirmation” 
(Essentials of tope, p. T 
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are given is not needed? for knowledge. The presented contents are never 
our exclusive possessions when we know. In fact, such contents cannot 
be isolated. The idealists therefore urge that it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to determine exactly how much of what we know is appre- 
hension of presented contents and how much is contributed by thought. 
Tn the life of an adult the first stage of experience almost instantaneously 
develops into judgmental knowledge. These two are relative and conse- 
quently any attempt to separate the contents of pre-judgmental experience 
is sure to be defeated. 

Besides this the idealists argue that givenness or ‘presentness’ (as 
Price prefers it) is never a fact. Givenness or ‘presentness’ is unpredictable 
and is thrust upon us from without and so givenness is a challenge to reason. 
Givenness, in other words, is unaccountable by reason because, givenness 
escapes all calculation or expectation. Prima facie we cannot decide before- 
hand what we are going to cognise at the next moment. Givenness is simply 
to be accepted and cannot be argued for or against. Iti is therefore natural 
for the idealist not to accept givenness. 

But this two-pronged attack of the idealist upon pre-judgmental 
experience is not free from difficulties. In the first place, it may be said 
that however much the idealist may emphasize upon judgmental knowledge 
immediate apprehension of presentations is a fact. When, for example, 
I hear a sound or have a glimpse of a particular patch of colour for a second 
or two, I cannot deny it simply because it is fragmentary or temporary. 
May be it is short, but it is also my inedito experience which I cannot 
disown. 

Sometimes, again, the idealist alleges that the contents of pre-judg- 
mental experience, if any, are not separable from the rest of knowledge 
since there is no language that can describe pre-judgmental contents alone. 
But this does not prove that there are no pre-judgmental experiences. The 
above argument of the idealist only proves that the pre-judgmental alone is 
incommunicable, but this does not imply that pre-judgmental experience 
is unreal or that it is a fiction. Even the untimate relation between pre- 
judgmental and judgmental experiences does not stand in the way of admit- 
ting that there are pre-judgmental experiences. 

R. J. Hirst has tried to show that perceiving is not all judging because 
. preceiving without judging is still possible. ‘Suddenly running for the bus,’ ` 
or ‘seeing the words before reading’, for example, ‘is not judgment, Hirst 
thinks. But it seems to us that these examples are not quite appropriate, 
Without judging in any way it is hardly possible to run for a bus. Similarly 
looking at some words (without reading) is not genuine perception at all, 
Certainly perception does not mean a vacant staring at, something. There . 
1. The words “not needed” indicate that thought alone is enough 
for knowledge. f f 
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is interpretation involved in perception and interpretation involves thought. 
It is therefore better to give other examples to cite cases of perception 
which are not cases `of judgment. Suppose I am engaged in writing some: 
thing, suddenly the electric light goes off and I can distinguish nothing - 
in.my room and in this condition feel something cold and soft crawling on 
my back and I feel extremely nervous. In this' example, neither the failure 
of. the electric lamp to give light, nor the cold and soft feel on" my back, | 
however temporary, is.expeoted or. calculated. Such and: similar other 
experiences clearly bring to light the reality of pre-judgmental experience. 
It is therefore quite reasonable to claim that perception is not all judgment. ` 
Price’s ‘taking for-granted’ is not judgment. ; n 

But Hirst’s second point that one judgment can cover quite a number . 
of perceptions is certainly logical. If pereeiving were judging, this would 
be impossible. The idealists, then, has not demonstrated that pre-judg- 
mental experience is unreal or unnecessary. 

There are however, some thinkers who go a step forward and maintain 
that knowledge, strictly so called, is always propositional. Whenever our 
perceptual consciousness fails to come up to the standard of propositions, 
thére is really no knowledge worth the name, When I cognise something 
I know it as such and such and so relate it to a-denotative word: This is 
the. stand of the -Grammarians or the linguists on.this issue. “In fact, 
all our cognitions. are embodied-in verbal propositions, such as ‘I know a 
colour’, ‘I have a taste’, ‘it is a smell’, and so on" —(8. C. ct The 
Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, p. 197). - 

But this position of the Grammarian goes further than the idealist 
and is far from being satisfactory. To perceive is to perceive an object l 
and every object of perception is inseparable from the word denoting it. 
Therefore, to know is necessarily to know the corresponding word. also. 

But this contention of the Graimarian school oreates more problems 

that it solves. . —.- : n z > 

Let.us take the example of a man botn blind who hears the words 
“this brown colour". According to the Grammarian, ‘this brown colour’ 
is personally experienced by this blind man which is absurd. Similarly, 
children, idiots and spychologically maladjusted persons- may have pers 
ceptions of. objects, yet they may lack the capacity of using appropriate 
words in. appropriate places. Sometimes even normal adults- may have 
genuine sensory experiences, yet they may come to use wrong words de- 
noting .the .objects of their experiences. Later, when they learn, to “use 
' appropriate words, they may detect their errors. But in such: cases they 
do not find any reason to rectify their unimpeachable sensory experiences, 
This shows then that the Grammarian’s or the linguist’s contention that 
perceptual objects are inseparably connected with the. qoereepanding words 
denoting them is not satisfactory, 

sae ‘inseparably connected with’ implies a an intimate relation 
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l between the objects and the words denoting them. But this has nothing ' 
in it to prove that pre-judgmental experience is unnecessary, far less that 
it is unreal, Indeed, the position that knowledge is propositional, instead 
of ruling out the possibility of pre-judgmental experience, really presupposes 


such experience. Any unilateral declaration that knowledge proper iB 


propositional is arbitrary. It is quite clear that. before somebody learns 
to use proper word symbols to designate particular objects, bis sense-organs 
are effectively cónnected with some presentations. Immediately after 

this first moment of sense-presentation contact, there is immediate cognition 
of something given—may be a sense datum or a sensum or anything UES 
or unlike it (we are not going to enter into that at present). 

We must hasten to add then that in the Grammarian's contention 
that “all our cognitions are embodied in verbal propositions", ‘all our 
cognitions’ and ‘verbal propositions’ are not co-extensive. On some occa- 
sions at least we undoubtedly have experiences which are not simultaneously 
verbalised. Some of them are simply stored in our minds and are not 
verbalised until later when an appropriate occasion calls for it. In fact, 
expression is not a necessary part of apprehension such that we cannot 
say that expression always accompanies apprehension, Verbalisation 
falls short of apprehension. 


On the other hand, if we still hold that the use of word symbols is a . 


part of apprehension then also apprehension of presented contents seems 
undeniable. 


We conclude, then, that pre-judgmental experience which means ^ 


-immediate apprehension of presented contents is undeniable. It has 
different modes like appréhending, sensing, being directly aware of, etc. 
Pre-judgmental experience is a necessary stage of developed perceptual 
knowledge, Pre-judgmental experience is indubitable fact. To deny it 
is, to deny fact. Moreover, to deny such experience is to hold that all the 
concrete characters of the object of knowledge are known from the very 


first moment of our perceptual experience. But this does not explain . 


how the wealth of concrete details are suddenly brought to light. 

‘Development’ presupposes an ‘undeveloped stage. If not, it be- 
comes really méaningless to develop what is already developed. In other 
words, perceptual knowledge involves interpretation and interpretation 
cannot be interpreted if immediate apprehension of that which is to be 
_ interpreted is denied. Pre-judgmental experience is therefore undeniable, 


` 


THE. HUMAN SOEAR SYSTEM 


BELA DaATTAGUPTA 


In. consideration of the social factors in mental illness, a new branch 
af study, social psychiatry, is steadily in progress for some time past. ‘The 
study of the total human solar system," this is how social psychiatry came 
to be designated in the First International Congress of Social Psychiatry 
in August, 1964, in London. This study of the total human solar system, 
unlike the studies which went before in the treatment of mental patients, 
is likely to involve many disciplines, ranging from. anthropology to psycho- 
logy. 

Mental illness is rather Mae today. It is respecter of nobody, 
rich or poor, and its causes are sought to-day, not in individual aberrations 
but in society as a whole. So much so, modern therapeutics of mental Hl- 
ness is far removed from looked wards padded cells, straight- eee: and- 
rough treatment. 


Tn early periods, both in the eastern and western worlds mental TM 
were not properly-understood. In most cases, mental patients, on account 
of their peculiar delusions, were thought to be possessed, or in consort with 
the evil spirits. Therapeutics consisted of charms, talisman and some- 
times, death, . When charms and prayers, meant to exorcisé the patients, 
failed, execution was resorted to. These ‘possessed’ poor souls received 
sympathy of none from peasants to the Pope. ‘They were ‘witches’ and 
were fit subjects for inquisition. With Paps! authority, two monks, Henry 
Kramer and James Sprenger published a treatise Maleus Maleficarum 
(The Witches’ Hammer), giving a list of the signs of a witch. This treatise 
gave green light to all sorts of tortures to mental patients then supposed 
to be witches. State laws prescribed capital punishment for them. Such 
beliefs in ‘witches’ were also shared by a medical man of no mean importance, 
Ambroise Pare’ the father of modern surgery. 


With the Renaissance came a change ovér in human outlook. Dante’s 
famaus exclamation, ‘Let there be nothing human alien to me’ epitomised 
‘the spirit of the Renaissance. We found Paracelsus (1493-1541), in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, raising a strong but lone voice of protest 
against the idea of ‘possession’ of human beings and exorcism as its remedy. 
He proclaimed that the insane and sick have as much right to life and enjoy- 
ment as a normal human being: To him, the sick and the insane are his 
“brothers, nay, brothers of us all. There were others too, like Cornelius 
Agrippa (1486-1535), Johann Weyer (1515-1588) who shared thë same . 
idea with Paracelsus, Johann Weyer’s pithy remark is worth’ quoting 
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here: “It is highly unpleasant to see how people in order to kill error are 
busy killing- human being.” But, however well-meaning they might be, 
they could not bring about any effective change in the social milieu. Hang- 
over of the past psychology was still very strong. It was inthe seventeenth 
century that the superstitious beliefs in ‘witchcraft began to wane. In 
1682, Francoise Bayle prevailed upon Louis XIV and put an end to the 
nefarious practice of execution of the metally ill. ] 


By now, the physicians grew sceptie of demonology and exorcism, 
no doubt ; but they did not offer a positive treatment for-mental patients. 
Purgatives, emetics, salivation, blistering, phlebotomy, ducking—all these 
were the methods of treatment. Mental patients, instead of being executed, 
were dumped in ‘mad-houses’ like the hospitals at Bicétre in France, Nar- 
retiirm in Germany and Bedlam in England, to die a slow but natural death. 


l The most revolutionary step: was taken by Pinel who, like the opening 
of the door of Bastille during French Revolution, opened the door of Bicétre. 
Incidentally, Pinel was a contemporary of the French Revolution. No one 
is to be put in chains any more in Bicétre—this is what he unequovically 
recommended for his patients. He was amply rewarded when he found 
that one of his patients with his manacles off and taken out of the dungeon 
gave a cry of joy on seeing the sun, “Oh, how beautiful": This exclama- 
tion of the patient opened a new vista for Pinel. He was now sure that 
the mental patients are not past redemption.: What is needed is humane- 
treatment with scientific detachment in observation. He was also a pioneer 
in making a classification of his mental patients into maniacs, tnelancholiacs, 

demented -and idiots ; ; and his remedies included force as weil as moral 


suation. i 


` "Modern social psychiatry and the méthods of adie mental patients 
are following the tradition of Pinel. But many developments have been 
effected thereon. To-day, great emphasis is being put on social factors 
in ‘causing mental illness. City life and urban dwelling with all their stresses 
and strains are thought to be at the root of all disequilibrium situations 


' in the mental world.. In urban life to-day, we live close and cooped up, 


` we move break-neck, we have no time for solitary self-reflection. © Why 


we have no solitude even in our hectic existence! ""'Solitude is receding 
at two and half kilometres every year" from our towns. We are far removed 
from our kinsmen, fellow-beings and neighbours. Our relationship with 
them tends to become formal more and more. Gemeinschaft living or a 
communitarian society is gradually being replaced by a Gesellschaft or 
associational society. And this associational ‘society, as Eric Fromm, 
one of the most eminent sociologists of the world, remarked, has the seed 
of an insane society in it. Moreover, our society, today, is competition- 
oriented ; status-seeckers are at large and an- internecine (silent though) 
struggle is going on in society, to reach the “room at the top." In this 
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struggle of this ‘achieving society’ everybody is not competent enough 

_ either physically or psychologically, to rise to the demands of his situation. 
Some succeed while others fail. Socially ‘also-rans’ crowd all around. Their 
failures, if they are weak enough to absorb the shock, tell upon their minds 
leading to a disequilibrium situation. = 

In view of the fact that society works, to a considerable extent, on 
the development of psychosis, modern treatment methods are trying to give 
the mental patients a healthy and an effective social surrounding. In 
executing this policy, psychologists are working shoulder to shoulder with 
‘sociologists, nutritionists dieteticians, general physicians and so on. Social 
therapy, instead of individual therapy is the keynote of modern methods. 
An experiment is in progress in the U.S.A., where college students share 
a house with psychiatric patients including chronic cases, in an effort to 
provide a new type of social therapy. One patient's story is well worth 
narrating here, 

“June had spent six years ina withdrawn, unspeaking condition in a 
mental hospital. After some months at the half-way house where resident — 
and volunteer students from outside the house made continual efforts to 
establish contact with her, June bégan to respond, helped with the house 
keeping chores. When the resident housemother turned over her duties 
to June, a striking change took place in the patients’ condition and she 

. became determined to go back to look after her family of five children. 
She is still doing so for three years later. Describing her experience she. 
reports ; ‘the most important thing that happened was that I grew away 
from the idea that I was a mental patient. The students made me push 
that idea out of my mind : they made me feel like a person worthy of a 
normal life again." 

This example shows how therapeutic communities can help in re. 
habilitating mental patients in the society. The experiment of :day-hospitals 
has also been a success to a great extent. One researcher has found that 
‘day-hospital patients not only return to work and ‘normal’ daily life strik- 
ingly sooner, but they less often need retreatment. The U.S.A. has gone a 
step further by introducing the concept of “therapeutic democracy.” 
Patients there even go on holiday with the staff of the hospital, fishing, 
hunting to nearby resorts. i 

We thus see that-a communitarian, democratic, liberal and open- 
door policy is necessary in the place of traditional, close, straight-jacket 
methods. In India, the study of the ‘total human solar system’ is a distant 
dream at the moment. But we should never forget to profit by the lessons. 
and examples of'other countries, We have plenty of mental cases in our 
country and we will disregard their methods only at our peril. 


— ne 


STRUCTURE OF COMMERCE ?* 
K. MUKEERJI 


To-day the expression ‘commerce’ does not stand for anything quite 
as specific as the expressions ‘industry’ or ‘agriculture’ does. It has not 
always been so. In the writing of Petty,! McCullock? and even Cantillion? the 
expression ‘commerce’ appears to stand for the entire gamut of economic ' 
activity. Part of the usage may have stemmed from what came later to 
be designated as the marcantilist tradition, but a part no doubt emanated 
from the fact that commerce, in the form of trade, was regarded obviously 
as the principal engine of the growth of the wealth of nations. Agriculture 
and industry at one end, and consumption at the other were regarded as 
vague appendages to the central activity of commerce, so much so, that 
it was hardly necessary to consider them as separate economie activities. 

All this was changed, when following the industrial revolution, 
mdustrial production, instead of being regarded as a marginal initiating 
activity, hardly separable from commierce, not only became the dominant 
operational form,: but also" relegated agriculture to a relatively minor 
position. The expression ‘commerce’ could still stand for trade or more 
generally for exchange of goods and services between enterprises specialis- 
ing in industrial and agricultural production on the one hand, and the 
consumers on the other, as also between themselves. But as complexities 
of social organisation developed, it became increasingly obvious the ex- 
pression ‘commerce’ could not stand for that either. In the first place, 
the process itself was not a simple homogeneous one at all. In the 
contemporary environment, the organization of industry and agriculture 
calls for,.a host of miscellaneous specialised services, that have very 
little to do with trade as understood in the ordinary sense of the term. 
On the top of it, economic theory accepts the notion of creation of place . 
utility as well as transformation or shape utility. Thus, the notion that 
trade was mere transfer and had no productive implication would not . 
stand the -theoretical classificatory tests. What made the matter all 
the more complicated was that, as if by caprice, some of these ancillary 
activities came, by usage, to be done within the industrial organisations, - 
which held the stage, as sanctified by the economic theory of the firm; 
while others were bought. from the market of independent enterprises 
dispensing the services. For all practical purposes, the so-called theory 
of the firm has no explanation to offer for the utterly confused state * 
of affairs.* 


*Based on a lecture deliveied before the doctoral candidates of the 
Indian Institute of Management, Caleutta. 
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The fact of the matter seems to be that the so-called economic theory 
of the firm is, to say the least, rather inadequate. In the first place, it 


-does not begin at the beginning, by considering individuals as producers— 


consumers. On the top of it, it tends to take any particular sequence of 
institutionalisation, generated by. usage, law and more generally culture, ag 
being given. In the process it gets into the Piguvian morass, where social 


' and private costs, as also social and private revenues, do not correspond 


to each other.* In fact, they differ from each other differently in different 
societies. History of economic development of different countries provide 
numerous examples: One example may suffice, an example that would 


.bring home the enormous amount of difference; such internalization of 


social norms, tended to create. Englishmen who would not take away a 
milk bottle from his neighbours dóorsteps or felt impelled to keep a penny 
when taking a paper from an unattended booth, had no, hesitation 


‘whatsoever in simply looting Spanish ships transporting bullion, in the 


high seas; which had been, in turn, looted in the European sense of the- 


‘term, from Central America, or for that matter, to use formal state tax. 


revenue for purchase of commodities for ‘export from India? or selling 
lands belonging to.the Red Indians and then establishing the claims of 
the white owners with Winchester rifles rather than the title deeds to 


' any well demarcated piece of land, submitted before courts of law." 


For some reason or the other, the conventional economists have, 
however, concefned themselves with the subtler forms of socialization of 
costs or revenues of individualenterprises, in socíal settings akin to their 
own and taken a somewhat unusual view that the overall institutional sett- 
ing created by the natural sociological tendencies, the legal framework, the 
usages and mores, the actual balance of power between the pressure groups, 
etc. may be taken as given and on that count may be regarded as falling 
outside’ the pale of economic theory per se. Even with such heroic simpli- 
fications, the theory_of the firm that they have set up, that is, the accepted 
theory of industrial structure, is not quite what: one would, like it to be, 


~ at least, on three counts, namely, G) the confusion between external and 


internal economies affecting production costs, and their differential effect 
on firms of different sizes, (i?) the confusing welter of alternative theories 
of equilibrium under conditions of: oligopoly, wl ich may as well be cons 
sidered the rule rather than the exception, w: ere :ctual market structures 
are concerned, and (iii) the near absolute failure to classify and postulate 
‘the services that are included in the ‘production process and are, 


- therefore, internal to the enterprise and those that are not. 


To permit a small degression, it is- possible to consider the. „actual 
current meaning of the expression ‘commerce’ with reference to the course 
content of the commerce courses of the universities." But here also, it is 
difficult to'fihd any agreement. -Not only do the course contents differ as 
between universities, but the courses as they stand; also do not -possess 
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adequate logical coherence, so that such a perusal could be helpful. So far 

as the Caleutta University is concerned, the emphasis in the syllabus is 

on the ancilliary aids to the production process, independently of whether 
they are externally or internally associated at the enterprise level. . In | 
some of the other Indian Universities the emphasis, on the contrary, is 

on the deseriptive account of the enterprise level structures, in which some 
activities concerned with production is included but some others are not; 
their being no clear logical line of demarcation. By contrast, in some of 
foreign Universities, the emphasis is heavily on the logic of the organiza- 
tional process itself. But the outcome, however creative in detail, remains 
utterly confusing all the same, because the basic theory fails to distinguish 
between the organization of the market and the firm. A confusion, worse 
confounded by the unnecessarily sharp dichotomy between the behavioural 

and mathematical approaches. i 

Tt is, therefore, necessary to start from the scratch and start by ask- 
ing a very fundamental but different question, about the origin of the firm. 

: The elements in the system must remain the same as in economics, that is, 

_the human individual considered as producer-concumer, with some rational 
tendency towards welfare maximization. But these human individuals are 
neither Leibnitzian monads!? nor pure Benthamite liberals.* They not only . 
act on behalf of their families, which are not necessarily unitary families, 
but they are integrated by bonds of different strengths and values, lying 
them to small groups, neighbourhoods, regions, castes, religious fraternities, 
nations governments and human and parahuman values of one kind or 
other.? Mathematically, he dwells in a vague kind of n-dimensional 
space, the co-ordinates of quite a few of which are not only not exhaustively 
known, but are also known to be changing. .So much so, that in trying to 
‘get .at him, it is very often not possible to keep the distinction between 
functional changes and parametric changes. In short, the whole matter 
is extremely difficult. 

. But the theory of economic structure does come in, because the un- 
doubtedly complex human individual comes together for more or less eco- 
nomic reasons. Economic theory, and theory is ultimately only a simplified 

` model, prefers to consider it as being due to welfare maximization, which 
one can only do by maximizing ones net income or profit. Economie theory, 
therefore, holds that as producers, individuals get together, in terms of divided 
complementary functions, so long as the total product generated by such a 

: joint effort, increases in such a manner that the marginal productivity and, 
therefore, the incomes of the participating individuals, remain above what 
they could'have"earned, either'individually, or in any other combination. 
In this getting togethér they create firms, which grow into certain magnitudes 
determined by the over-all marginal cost of the joint.effort, in relation to its ' 
price as extraneously détermined. The size of the firm is, therefore, deter- 
mined by the shape of its cost curve, established by the benefits of division 
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of labour in relation to the existing state of knowledge and level of techno- - 
logy and is, therefore, conditioned by availability of capital. "The question 
of availability of capital relates, in turn, to the world, the community, and 
ultiÀately the individuals themselves. In consequence, the average size 
of the firms as also their distribution, tends to get tagged on to the average 
' or per capita income of the community as also its distribution.!? 
This explanation of the structure of the industry is fairly satisfactory. 
` Whether it is considered to be entirely adequate or not is unlikely to be 
related to the behaviourial scientists’ criticism that the human group forma- 
tions.have sociological dimensions as well as economic and, therefore, the ` 
. economists are wrong in postulating a purely economie motivotion.. The 
economists do not deny that groups are formed for non-economic reasons, 
and for that matter group formations are resisted for non-economic reasons 
as well. All that they do postulate is that given the individual values - 
and incomes, the problem of getting together of certain number of persons for 
economic reasons alone, would tend to follow a certain pattern, and where 
individuals act as if unitary families are basic units, large firms would be 
relatively more- difficult to build and sustain, as compared to smaller ones. 
There, are, of course, other difficulties of non-economic nature which the 
. economists do not face up to quite-as well. 
| Unfortunately, the economists are. extremely iinet on Abel own 
ground. -In the first place, welfare or profit maximization, does not stand 
for-quite as tangible entities as the economists. surreptitiously accept. The 
` kind of maximization that they deal with is of the instantaneous variety. 
What happens when an individual or a group of individuals, try to maximise ` 
their welfare, income or profits over a period of time, raises basic questions, 
-which have not yet been sorted out by the economists, much less answered. 
In case a period of time is involved, what is the normal period? In case 
there is such a normal-period, how is the maximal -profit for such a period 
related to the instantaneous maxima of theoretical- economics? Is_ the 
relationship some function of the period itself ? - Limited liability companies 
have a legal personality with potentially- perpetual. existence, . Can the 
"human individuals operating in the.name of limited liability companies, 
extend the period over generations of human individuals ? 

Even if the first round of difficulties can be surmounted, dioe is the 
second. Inequality of income and wealth has a capacity and tendency 
to perpetrate itself.'5 The mechanism is, however, not entirely clear. Most 
probably, it has something to do with the fact that marginol productivity 
of human effort. cannot really be measured either directly or differentially, 

' nor can it be differentiated effectively from marginal returns to other factors: 
Over and above all these, the profit and rent. elements have a tendency to 
get compounded with the other returns in a manner that reduces the opera- 
tional value of marginal analysis to near zero. In this background, .the 
7 proposition that-the açtual wages and or salaries correspond to.the marginal 
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_ productivity of any particular category of service may be presumed to have 
been established indirectly rather than directly, that is, through their oppor- 
. tunity costs, as measured by alternative demands, is visited by the fact 
that the demand pattern is-dictated by the initial income distribution any 
way, and as an Economist editorial beautifully put it, there seems to be no 
doubt ‘that the income elasticity of demand for moon probe is such greater 
than slum clearance','? whatever may be the relative social values. 

Finally, it is entirely unrealistic and gratuitous to assume that human 
groups, involving complex interdependence based on specialization and 
division of labour, can be formed or unformed instantaneously ; particularly 
when a substantial part of it has been hardened by a planned coherence: 
with a complex and integrated set of machinery, on the basis of accepted. 
technology. Similar problems also relate to the hardening of the institu. 
tional pattern on the basis of the legal system, as well as the usages and ` 
mores, Under the circumstances, the institutional stability of the enter- | 
prises cannot either be brushed aside, as being based on a legal fiction, or ' 
ignored as being capable of ultimate dissolution among the participating 
individuals. In these circumstances, the image of profit maximising asso- 
ciation of individuals can hardly be sustained, in respect of the giant joint 
stock companies, without straining ones imagination. 

The question that becomes central to the issue is, therefore, not whether 
joint stock companies are something more than the collection of individuals, 
who operate in various capacities and hierarchical orders, under their banner ; 
but whether and how huge enterprises can be and are built in respect of . 
certain areas of economic activities, and are not built up or cannot be built 
up, in respect of certain other areas. The answer to the question is by no 
means easy or, for that matter, available at all. But a possible line of 
reasoning that may provide an answer, may demolish the entire accepted 
structure. In fact, there is some quakary and witchcraft involved in the 
theory itself. Specialization and division of labour may increase marginal 
productivity of factors, including labour. But this fact, by itself, cannot be . 
pressed with any kind of logical rigour, for explaining the emergence of 
business enterprises or firms. On the contrary, if the theory of optimality 
involved in the economics of market pricing under perfect competition is 
correct, specialized services under optimal conditions of division of labour,’ 
can always be exchanged, subject to rules of profit maximization. 

Quite clearly, therefore, two different rules’ operate. One is the rule. 
of efficient allocation of resources by sale and purchase, between enterprises 
in a perfect market, subject to the rules of profit maximization, plagued by 
the subjective time span considerations of different entrepreneurs. The 
other is the unstated set of rules of optimal allocation of resources by tech: 
nical ‘and administrative decision and fiat. By usage, when the area in 
respect of which allocation is made by executive decision and fiat, it is i 
called a. firm and therefore forms an enterprise, or as a matter of fact, a 
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strüctured-set of 6nterprises. Such matters, by tacit consent, becomes 
affairs internal to the firm and, therefore, the subject matter of economies 
of industry. It is only the residual area that is left to the market, and is T 
called trade and ancilliary services and left to be dealt with by the vague 
specialization of commerce. Economic theory by itself does not offer any 
reason for this treatment or provide any logic for this division. Why such 
a major discipline with a self confident and self appointed role of decisive 
importance, has chosen to leave such a vital area with so vague a formula- 
-tion is, by no means clear. But if the question about the structure of com- 
merce has to be posed. and an answer attempted, it is this very area that 
has to be probed into. ' 

.. Without any kind of a pretence to finality, it is suggested here that 
the lynch- -pin in the matter is not profits but uncertainty. It is true- that 
even in economic theory the two are not unrelated. The entrepreneur 
bears jthe uncertainty, and profits are the reward for uncertainty béaring.’” 
But uncertainty and human reactions to uncertainty bearing, as formally - 
understood, have been incorporated in economics, in its most; rudimentary 
‘form. In the long run of economic theory, as also in respect of zero” sum 
gares, uncertainty is treated in a manner in which profit cannot exist: 

` In consequence, formal economies tends to equate profits with returns to 
- capital, for no clear reason ab all. It is all very clumsy and unsatisfactory, . 
and is the reason why the businessman and the theorist do not and cannot: 
.-hàve a serious dialogue at all. . It is difficult to deal with the economic man, 
who seeks to maximise profits in a zero sum game, where profits do not 
exist in the long run. No wonder logical economists run into curious 
propositions that economic development cannot take place at all.!* 

Though instances can be replicated from many fields, the one at hand 
would do. The rent farmer given absolute ownership rights by a formal 
legal process, did nothing to change the institution of share—cropping. 
This is a known fact of Indian economic history. It has been indicated 
why ? Given the technology, uncertainty was too great in Indian agri- 
culture. It was, therefore, quite rational on his part, to use his superior 
economie power to force the agricultural labourer to share the risk- with him.!*: 
His modern counterpart in industry does the same by paying lower wages 
than he can and should, giving rise, in the process, to a curious institutions 
designated by the ambiguous title of ‘bonus’, which is legally recognised as 
deferred wagés and not being capable on that count, of being treated as an 
ex-gratia payment. In spite of all the wranglangs in the labour courts 
and wages boards, the contemporary industrialist, in effect, forces the wage 
éarner to share a part of the uncertainty he ‘faces, through the clumsy 
process. : l 
Man, therefore, has to be seen, whether he maximizes profite c or not, 
as playing a non-constant sum game against nature, in which a mini-miax 
strategy will be of no value at all?! He, therefore, presumably gets tọ- 
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gether to form firms and enterprises,’ by replacing allocations on the basis 


of market prices with allocations by executive orders, in order to avoid. 


uncertainty. If, in the process, he gains adequate economie power by 


reducing a potentially perfectly competitive market to an oligopolistic one, . 


he succeeds ipso facto in passing on the uncertainty to the residual sectors, 
operating in-terms of. the market prices. Organizations and enterprises 
are thus built dp, where uncertainty can be pushed out under the carpet 
` of the general market, "They fail when, other organizations operating 
in thé market, can push back the uncertainty, into the realm cleansed. 
of it through attempted organizational process. By the usual rule, uncer- 
tainty comes to rest with the weakest elements in the economy, the con- 
sumer, the self-employed, the petty-shopkeepers, the farmers and the 


miscellaneous specialists offering petty services, the barber, the carpenter, 


the electrician. That is, until they decide to act politically. 


It seems that commerce in this sense is really a residual area, and is, 


therefore, expected to study the process of exchange in the market along 


with those services that are provided in terms of market forces, and are, 
therefore, subject to all such uncertainties which organised economic sec- 
tors, through the substitution of administrative. allocation, behind the 
facade and loud slogans about operating under free market forces, succeed 


` in throwing out and into their court, as they can. No wonder commerce: . 


has no structure of its own at the existing state of human knowledge, 
where the game trees are still restricted to zero sum two person games, 


arbitrarily truncated for analytical convenience. Commerce as-a discipline. 


has to deal with non-person non-constant sum games, stratched out in time 
with ties that may ultimately be stochastic in nature. Considered as a 
part of life, it is much too difficult an area, particularly when negative 
sums accrue to some of the participants. But considered as a discipline, 
it must be considered to be one of the most fascinating that man faces, 
only if he can measure up to it. d 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


Modern Telugu Short Stories—An anthology edited and rendered into 
English. By V. Patanjah and A. Muralidhar, Jaico Publishing Hose, 
125, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay—1. Price—Rs. 3/- 


As one belonging to our State goes through this slim volume of modern ` 
Telugu short stories one is instinctively reminded of the endless flux of 
Bengali short story which can compare favourably with its counter part in 
any other literature of the world. Thanks to Lila Ray, for she has pre- 
sented several Bengali short stories through the medium of English to a 
wider circle of readers of India and abroad. In addition to th * great masters 
of literary art like Rabindranath and Saratchandra a galaxy of Bengali 
writers such as Tarashankar Banerjee, Buddhadeb Basu, Narayan Gango- 
padhyay, Subodh Ghosh and Bimal Mitra—only to mention a few—has been 
able to enrich Bengali short story in large measure by their outstanding 
contributions. If Telugu short story can boast of Sri Sri, Narla, Padmaraju 

and others, the above mentioned Bengali writers, too, are of no mean im- 
portance inasmuch as they have fathered some of the finest specimens 
of the genre which, if transcreated into. English, will draw unstinted en- 
comiums from round the world. For instance, Subodh Ghosh’s ‘Shock 
Therapy’, Narayan Gangopadhyay’s ‘Netar Janma’ (Birth of a Leader), 
Buddhadev Bose’s “Gharete Bhromar Elo’ (The Bee buzzed into the room), 
and Bimal Mitra’s ‘America’ may be mentioned to buttress the point. 

The above comparison is broached to point owt the fact that the 
creativity of the two regional languages of India towards the development 
of modern short story can by no means be devalued by even a fastidious 
critic. The present volume contains thirtyone short stories written by the 
top-ranking Telugu writers of Andhra Pradesh. Though: the brio-data 
of the authors inéluded at the outset are rather sketchy, the-editors’ attempt 
to trace the origin of the Telugu short story and the potency of some reputed 
Telugu writers, and their probe into the difficulties of translation in the 

“introductory part of the book may be regarded as disappointingly slight. 

Tt is gratifying to note that a variety of form and content is displayed 
through the selected stories. While the opening story, ‘A Flower’s blos- 
somed’, by G. V. Chalam is redolent of lyrical effusion, the next piece, 

` Midnight’ Hour’, by Sri Sri exposes the hypocrisy of the cápitalist society 
in bold and graphic outlines. P. Padmaraju presents a gem of a short‘ 
story in “A Quaint Bond’ wherein Rangi appears eternally beautiful in the 
glow of true womanhood. K. Kutumba Rao, noted for his Marxist leanings, 
makes a compatative study af poverty and affluence in ‘Queer Hunger’ 
and he achieves artistic success in the execution of his theme. In his Fray- 
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ing Nerves’ B. Biss Rao depicts the tragedy of à robust gymnast vis-a-vis 
the triumph of a courageous weakling holding the xeader's suspense intact 
from the beginning till at last it is dissolved by a stunt. Other worth- 
mentioning pieces are "The Inner Wheel’ by R. Bharadwaja and ‘The Half 
Circle’ by Manjusri. The two stories contributed by the editors them- 
selves at the end deserve more than a passing notice. 

A rare insight into human characters, a keen awareness of contem- 
porary problems, a gifted sense of perception of natural phenomena, and 
"+a magnificent grasp of the story telling technique—all these are strewn over 
the pages of the book giving an opportunity to the sensitive reader to enjoy 
the literary delights of a south Indian state. The editors are to be com- 
plimented on their ability to render the niceties and nuances of. Telugu 
into English—an ability that is hard to accomplish. Once interested one 
will go through the book from cover to cover without bothering for any 
novelty in printing and noone which, refreshingly enough, do nob hurt 


the eye. 
Ajit Kumar Mukherjee 


Lectures on Management Accountancy. By Dr. B. K. Basu. 


The Lectures on Management Accountancy will largely cater to the 
needs of the students for a quick grasp of Management Accountancy. The 
style of exposition in this book-in the form of questions-answers attracts 
‘ the readers. The lucid expressions of technical aspects is commendable. 

With the application of modern techniques, the Corporate-Management 
is growing complex. Attention is focussed upon the necessity of cost- 
control and quality-improvement so as to increase competitive strength of 

‘the industries. This calls for a good knowledge of the Management 
Accountancy without which the new emerging situation cannot be effectively 
dealt with. In this context, the chapters on Management for Finance, 
Capital Gearing, Fund Flow Statement, Accounting Ratios Analysis etc., 
Discounted Cash Flow, Budgetary - Control in Dr. Basu's book are com: 
mended to the readers for a study. 

This book will be useful to the students in general who want a first: 
hand knowledge about Management Accountancy. including the professional 
people who have to deal with management problems with special reference 
to A tutaps and cost benefit NM 


Anil Kumar Mukherjee 
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British Orientalism and the Bengal Renaissance, by David Kopf, 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1969. g 

Tn recent times, a great deal of interest has grown among historians 
and sociologists in the cultural history of nineteenth eentury Bengal. 
It is believed, and rightly so, that the cultural values and attitudes 
of Bengal, nay of India, today have their roots in the earlier decades 
of contact between Bengal and England that commenced in the seventeen 
seventies. The contact blossomed into a Renaissance which bore a 
rich crop in the nineteenth century and continned its benign career 
till a couple of decades ago in the present century. Now that the 
Second World War, and the fast-changing patterns of life since Inde. 
pendence seem to-serve as à high enough watershed between today and 
yesterday, scholars have been trying to make an objective study of 
the genesis and course of this Renaissance. After the scholarly works 
of several Indians, now an American scholar, Mr. David Kopf, has 
produced a careful examination of an aspect of the early phase of the 
Bengal Renaissance in his book. British Orientalism and the Bengal 
Renaissance; the dynamics of Indian ‘modernization, 1773-1835. The 
book, originally published by the” University of California Press'in 1969, 
has been published in India by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyaya of Calcutta 
in 1969. 


Mr. Kopf's book, based on an examination of such original source. 
materials as Government records, Institutional records, private papers and’ 
correspondence, ` contemporary books, tracts and periodicals in both 
English and Bengali, and so forth, deals with the genesis and early trends 
of British Orientalism in India for a period of about six decades. By 
Orientalism, we have to understand not only the scholerly devotion of 
some Englishmen to Indian languages and literatures, but also, and much 
more significantly, a certain official policy" adopted for the purpose of 
strengthening British administrative authority in the expanding colonial 
territories of India. This policy was formulated first by Warren Hastings 
.Who knew Persian very well and had respect for Hindu thought. He was 
also different from the other officers of the East India Company in as 
much as he, in the words of. Mr. Kopf, “represented the transformation 
from merchant to empirebuilder." Hastings conceived the British position 
in India as something far outstripping that of a company of traders ; he 
believed that India could be transformed into a colony of Britain, and 
he also believed that British adminstration in India could be efficient 
and enduring only if the rulers possessed adequate knowledge of Hindu 
thought and culture. It was with such beliefs that he encouraged 
Charles Wilkins to learn Sanskrit and to translate the Gite inio English 
and when the translation, at his suggestion, was printed and published 
by the East India Company in England, he wrote a fine preface toit. 
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Mr. Kopf could have mentioned, but he does not, the great impact of 
this translation on Western. literature ; this Gita translation influenced 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, “Shelley, Mathew Arnold, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Whitman, among a multitude of European and American 
writers and thinkers. Mr. Kopf however draws our attention to another 
aspect of Hastings’s thought. Hastings and those of his ilk of thinking, 
such as Sir William Jones, H. T. Colebrooke, and Jonathan Duncan, 
following the doctrines of’ eighteenth century Enlightenment, believed, 
that although contemporary Hindu society was fallen and stagnant, the 
society had experienced a golden age in the past and that that golden 
age could. be revived by a fresh study of the ancient languages ‘and 
literatures of India. Such a Renaissance of India, they thought, would 
be beneficial to Indo-British relations. 

Such was the central faith of British Orientalism. A major step 
toward the fulfilment of this faith became possible when under Lord 
Wellesley, the Oxford of the East, the College at Fort, William, was 
established. The contribution of Fort William College to a modern 
approach to old Indian classics was indeed invaluable and Mr. Kopf 

. deserves our thanks for carefully examining all relevant original documents 
although I do not think that his industry has brought out any significant 
idea unknown to us. Ithas to be noticed that the Renaissance of Warren 
Hastings’s conception was an extremely restricted affair, being confined 
to à handful of learned persons, all of whom belonged to Caleutta. Not 
only did this Renaissance lack a mass base, it did not affect the bourgeoisie 
or even the wealthy classes of Calcutta. In the Eighteen-thirties, many 
important persons: began to plead for education for the masses organisec 
by .the Government. Previously, private -enterprise had organised the 
Calcutta School Book Society, the Hindu College, and the Calcutta School 
society, and now it remained for the Government to formulate an adequate 
educational policy. It was at this point that the classically-minded 
British Orientalists were opposed by two groups; The Orientalists who 
respected the classical languages but wanted a popular education through 
the vernacular ; this was the group of Vernacularists, led by William Carey 
who said that he was convinced that “the Bengalee language is superior 
in point of intrisio merit to avery language spoken in India, and in ‘point 
of utility, yields to none.” The Vernacularists found a patron in 

.the Marquess of Hastings. but when Lord William Bentinck came to 
India, the situation changed rapidly. Both the Classical Orientalists and 
the Vernacularists among the Orientalists were eventually overruled by 
the Anglicists, led by Macaulay and patronised by Bentinck. Macaulay’s 
assertion that “a single skelf of a good European library is wroth the 
whole native literature of India and Arabia", however ignorant in 

' character and supercilious in tone, however hurtful to our national 

consciousness, may be conceded to contain a basic truth when we re- 
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member that for several centuries, our indigenous scholars had failed to 
develop any modernist outlook, and it was this outlook, concentrated on 
progressing science and economic and social values that India urgently 
needed at the time. The Anglicists, led by Macaulay, wanted the modern- 
ization of India, and modernization, for them, meant westernization. Also, 
they thought, this modernization absolutely needed a western language, 
English the language of the rulers, to serve as the medium of instruction. 
Incidentally, the English language and the English system of education 
would hasten, they thought, the very desirable process of christianization 
of Indians. Thus, although an Orientalist scholar like Horace Hyman 
Wilson seid, “It is a visionary absurdity to think of making English the 
language of India”, and W. H. Macnaughten asserted that “the notion 
that the English language would ever become the language of India is 
„purely chimerical”, the Anglicists won their “case and the Orientalists 
-ceased to have any effective say in the country’s educational policy. 
The abolition of Fort William College under Lord Dalhousie marked the 
symbolic curtain-drop on a drama already defunct. 

In studying and assessing the part played by British Orientalism in 
the genesis and development of the Renaissance of Bengal, we have to 
bear two situations in mind : (a) the advocates of Orientalism aimed at 
miking it the basic principle of British administration in India so that 
the eountry might revive its ancient golden chapter; (b) ina specific 
sense, Orientalism was to be the educational policy. The defeat of the 
Orien‘alists signified è total commitment to westernization. Thus far, 
Mr. Kopf seems to stand on firm and correct ground, but I am unable to 
accept the proposition that Orientalism was actually as important a factor 
of the Renaissance as Mr. Kopf cleims it to be. Surely, the Renaissance 
was not an affair entirely of either Sanskritization or-Anglicization, nor 
was it restricted to an urban elite in Calcutta. The P enaissance covered 
an area much wider than the present boundaries of West Bengal or 
even of undivided Bengal; it spread up to areas of modern Uttar Pradesh, 
and, in this connexion, it would be useful to examine the family records 
of Bengalee families who have been residing in other States for a century 
or more. Also, outside Calcutta, there were several places—for example, 
Vikrampur, Rajshahi, Jessore-Khulna, Kiishnagar-Nakadwip, Midnapur, 
Sylhet—which contributed to the Renaissance, the bourgeoisie in these 
areas playing a significant part in national resurgence. Again, it was 
not only the westernized persons who took the lead always. A Bhudeb 
Mukherjee was more important than K. M. Banerjee, a Brahmabandhab 
Upadhyaya than W. C. Bonnerjee. A full and dependable account of 
Bengal’s Renaissance will of course be a study in the encounter of 
civilizations, but such an account will have to examine many more and 


complex facts and attitudes than Mr. Kopf has done. 
ee . Amalendu Bose 
10—2172P-—IY 
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'Samaj-o-Xtihas' (Society and History) by Amlan Dutta, Published by 
Ananda Publishers (Private) Ltd., Caleutta-9, 1070. Price Re. 3/-. 


Samaj-O-Itihas (Society and History) is'a compilation of twelve short 
but thought provoking essays on socio-economic and cultural values in the 
present day: world, with special reference to Indian conditions, not from an 
all-embracing academic level but ona broadened humanistic approach of 
live and let live. The charm of the book apart from its simple language is 
that it is not ridden with specific ideas and ideals in view or written with an 
-iconoclast’s pen, nor is it cribbed, eabined and confined within the facades 
of a particular cult, creed or belief. One may disagree’ with the author’s 
premises, his ipso facto assumptions, one need not accept his conclusions, ` 
but one cannot but be impressed by the: apparent sincerity of his stand 
and the clarity of the dialectic process through which he arrives at the sames 
These factors, outstanding as they are, make the brochure immensely read- 
able and allot it a dimension not in consonance with its size, which is even 
less than one hundred pages, but yet packed with a profoundity which re- | 
veals an active mind at work; a real intellectual and not a psuedo one. 

Many believe that history is not determined by blind economie forces 
which control the individual. Man’s creative genius and his unconscious 
and sub conscious selves have played and do play a crucial role in historical 
development... In India in its role of nationalism, it was the middle class 
which constituted the social mainstay with the mass providing the back - 
ground music and singing the chorus. It has been repeated also that the 
so called educated middle class or the Elite in India as elsewhere, still linger 
in the twilight of a feudal patriacharal culture tradition who care not so 

. much for the idea of social justice as a promise of the fulfilment of the best 
for power, 

But the main in sini of thought which had ‘emerged not only in the 
Developed West but which had percolated to the silken and the sleepy 

East was.the phrase coined by Jefferson “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people”. Godwin, Prodhoun, Engels, Marx, Mazzini, Hegel, 
Kossuth, Bakunin, Warren, Thoreau, Tucker, Kropotkin, Sorel, Tolstoy, 
Sydney Webbes, not to speak of Bernard Shaw, Russell, Lenin and others 
were talking of “La Coquetta Dupas” of “Fields, Factories’ and workshops" 
of "Mutual aid", of “law and authority", of “State and its historic role" 
of “Nihilism and anarchism” of ‘‘syndicalism and' socialism", Karl Marx 
encouraged a bitter class struggle. He proclaimed that the working classes 
out of historic necessity must make a bid for power and bring about social : 
and political changes through the dictatorship of the proletariat. His 
philosophy of economic determinism and the doctrine of surplus value. 
closely followed Hegel’s interpretation of history. The manifesto issued 
by him, whether we agree with it or not is stilla force to be reckoned with, 
even after a century. But the God that failed was not the God that was 
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idolized. The interests of the few who cared for higher . values in life had 
to be identified with those of the many who needed bread and shelter. Tho 
clite and the protetariat have to come closer in an identity of interests and 
not in an ideological war. That seems to be the background idea of the 
author because he is correct when he says that Man is a multi coloured 
personality who has to work in many dimensions. He is a man of the 
present, sweating, sorrowing, struggling, yet ho is a man of the future, a 
dreamer of dreams and history is determined by this action and reaction. 

It is not merely clash or class struggle but some thing deeper in terms of 
values. T draw attention to the authors dessertation on. ‘Love and Law’ 

(Prem-o-Niyam). When in the next essay he talks of Russell in search 
of happiness, he refers enigmatically to his conclusion that “I had supposed 
that most people liked money better than anything else", but he dis. 
covered that this was not so. This is a quotation from Bussell's own 
autobiography where he further wrote—TI because for the first time deeply 
convinced that Puritanism does not make for human happiness. Through 
the spectable of death I acquired a new love for what is living. I became 
convinced that most human beings are possessed by a profound unhappiness 
venting itself in destructive rages and only through a diffusion of of ins- 
tinctive jóy can a good world be brought into being". But does our colletive 
ego allow this? Like John Osborne, the dramatist, we may say we look 
back in anger. We may have new hopes for a changing world. Man has 
emerged from the desert into a smiling land, but as Russell points 
out in the long night he has forgotten to smile. Three kinds of conflicts 
have afflicted mankind. They are the conflicts of Man with 
Nature, with other man and with himself. Dr. Dutta in his admirable 
way also refers to these problems and discusses Ressell’s premises. Did 
Russell get his happiness; Love and knowledge led him upward to the 
heavens but pity always brought him back to this earth. “He suffered. The 
remedy lies elsewhere as we find in Aurobindean philosophy i.e., in the 
transformation of our character, individual and collective. Heaven and 
Earth must meet in equal terms. In these days of ‘angst’ and alienation 
the words such as God, Religion, Spiritual Quest have not only lost their 
moorings but create allergic reaction in the minds of the many particularly 
of the younger age , wedded to technological pursuits and given to the 
mechanistic growth of the world. We would not be satisfied by the state- 
ment that “The mind and the intellect are not the key power of our existence. 
For they only trace out a round of half truths and the uncertain lies” or 
‘that “At present mankind is undergoing an evolutionary crisis in which is 
concealed a choice of its destiny. In the nineteenth century we thought 
~ we had solved the problem by making Man the God and God the Man one 
on proclaiming Divinity of Humanity and Humanity of Divinity. We 
postulated a radical humanism. But two world wars and higher techno- 
logical developments at a pace well nigh terrific, is shattering even this 
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sense of humanism. It is not killing men but Man. Inhumanity does 
not mean cruelty today but schizoid self-alienation. “The danger of the 
past was that men became slaves the danger of the future is that we become 
automatons. We are believing in doctrinaire regimentation catch words 
- and slogans without realizing the import of them im’ our hives. The issue 
today is not whether Religion has a future but has Man a future? We 
need not be interested in individual or class freedom, even if psuedo- 
spiritualized but in an involvement bettering social relations, a recognition 
of human dignity, irrespective of class, clan or the ideology subscribed. 
That is what I would call practical Vedanta, a cult.of no cults. As a matter 
of fact some socialist and communist philosophers contend that correct 
ideas come from social practióe alone—there: can b» no knowledge apart 
from practice. Why not begin it at the individual level—Love Man and 
get the knowledge. That was what according to Prof Dutta was Gandhiji's 
message. He quotes him in his very lucid epilogue saying ‘Nehru wants 
industrialization because he thinks that if it is socialized it would be free. 
from the evils of capitalism. My own view is that the evils are inherent: 
in industrialism and no amount of socialization can eradicate them”. He 
has elaborated this further in his essay on "Labour and democracy”. 
Though we need not agree entirely with his thesis, the fact must be under- 
lined that a scientific approach and a, rationalistic discrimination are noeded 
to be enforced in the. democratic sense, if we are to sidetrack the pitfalls i 
inherent in the industrial system. 


Within the space at our disposal, it is impossible to evaluate cadi of 
the essays but it must'bè added that the anothor's dispassionate and logical 
analysis is always ‘stimulating. In connection with the them of the Cultural 
Revolution he is correct when he says “We talk of corruption, nepotism and 
inequities but in a context which excludes ourselves both as individuals or 
as a collective group”. Events have proved that we had a fond belief that 
once the British make there exist everyth'ng would be O.K. We wanted 


to dramatize this. Now we believe that in the name of socialism and state -_. - 


control every path will be smooth. We still require a. cause, however, 
angry we may be. . 


We must congratulate the author and the publisher for this neat pro- 
duction. All human problems are problems of harmony. 


Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee 
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